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FOURTH  ESTATE  I  he  Only  Independent  W  eekly  Jourruil  of  \eiespuperinii 


Photo  by  Greg  Lovett 


The  Best  Shots 
in  The  South 


Palm  Beach  Post  photographer  Greg  Lovett  was  named  the 
1993  Photographer  of  the  Year  in  the  southeast  region  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association’s  annual  contest.  Post  photograph¬ 
er  David  Lane  won  second. 

Their  work  along  with  that  of  other  staff  photographers  and 
picture  and  assignment  editors  earned  The  Post’s  photography 
department  the  accolade  of  Best  Newspaper  Photo  Staff  of  the  Year. 

For  award-winning  images  from  the  best  shots  in  the  south, 
South  Floridians  pick  up  The  Post. 


The  Piilm  Beach  Post 


A  Cox  Newspaper 


Till '"n-iij-tiltiiii'iiiHtu- 1  I nittfhi  I- ‘■m’lr 


gutniiTiinn^nrir 


Carl  Wilmington 


Put  your  advertising  in  the  hands  of  the  newspaper  industry's 

PovftrfUII 


When  publishers  from  newspapers  across  America  get  together  for  their  annual 
Invention,  it’s  one  powerful  meeting.  This  year,  the  NAA  Conventidh  will  be  held 
ApH^^27  in  San  Francisco.  What  takes  place  at  this  108th  meetin^ill  be  of  great 
^|t^srw|n^j^ryOTe  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Ofcwii|M|^ito!%|||E^lisher  will  be  there  to  cover  the  events  fron^fct  to  finish. 
And  our  i|ni|^an  8|9lliilgaders  will  looi|i|M|i[§  to  suaBjiudl  tl^Hails. 


Our  read^  will  be  losing  for  clues  to  what  will  transfUi^^who  wTlH^t  i 
conventicxi,  who  will  be  speaking,  what  the  major  topics  wiinteiisniis  issu^ 
distribute^  to  attendees  who  will  be  looking  for  this  convention  infmtti^ipn 
Ad  Reservation  Deadline:  April  8  •  Ad  Materials  Deadline:  April 


Post-bonverition  Issue 


big  issue  tliat  provides  complete  coverage  of  the  convention:  seeches, 
neetings  ane  workshops-iOur  reportei^  and  editoi^  will  be  ther<|  to  bring 
live  reports  jirect  from  i|^ting  sites|^lus  convenmn  photos. 

laterials  Deadline:  Jtoril  22 


sessions, 
you  excli 


tdline:  Apil  20 


To  place  your  ad,  conpct  your  loca  E&P  sales  fepresentativib  or  call  A<|^rtising 
Director  Steve  Townsfcy  at  (2 1 2)  675-4380.  f  I 


Sales  Offices 


New  York . 

Chicago . 

New  Orleans.. 
Los  Angeles... 
San  Francisco 


(212)  675-4380 
(312)641-0041 
(504)  386-9673 

(213)  382-6346 
(415)421-7950 


TALK  TO 
PUBLISHIIMG 
BUSIIMESS 
SYSTEMS 


Newspapering  today  is  a  whole  new  world.  It 
dennands  managers  who  are  bold  and  decisive, 
in  addition  to  being  brave.  Your  advertising 
business  has  ebbed  away,  and  it  won’t  come 
back  by  itself.  You  have  got  to  go  get  it  back. 

That  means  making  some  big  moves. 

Some  smart  moves.  Now. 

Publishing  Business  Systems  has  a  keen 
understanding  of  what  advertisers  are  looking 
for — the  efficiency  that  accrues  from  targeting, 
the  impact  that  flexibility  generates. 

So  from  the  ground  up,  we  designed  our 
MediaPlus™  line  of  newspaper  business  software 
products  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  begin  taking 
advantage  of  database  marketing.  What  sets 
MediaPlus  products  apart  is  that  they  are  written 
in  a  database  language  so  that  you  can  get 
going  now.  Settle  for  anything  less  and  you 
are  likely  to  be  playing  catch  up  for  the  next 
two  years. 

What  sets  PBS  apart,  and  a  major  reason 
why  we  have  out-stripped  the  competition  for 
more  than  two  years  running,  is  our  almost 


fanatical  commitment  to  customer  service 
and  support.  We  insist  on  working  with  our 
customers  every  step  of  the  way — during 
installation,  training  periods  and,  once  a 
system  goes  live,  every  day  thereafter. 

Niche  marketing  has  brought  demands 
by  advertisers  that  media  offer  them  the  ability 
to  be  more  varied  and  more  selective  in  their 
promotion  thrusts.  Some  may  call  it  street-by- 
street  selling.  Others  one-on-one  or  personal 
marketing.  Database  marketing,  of  course,  is 
the  most  commonly  used  term. 

It’s  an  environment  of  opportunity.  For  you 
to  sell  customized  insert  programs.  Alternate 
delivery  services.  Direct  mail  campaigns.  All  real¬ 
istic  sources  of  new  revenues.  Scores  of  news¬ 
papers  are  already  relying  on  PBS  to  help  them 
with  their  most  challenging  business  problems. 

Let’s  talk.  Call  Gina  Spiller,  our  manager 
of  product  development,  at 
708  699-5727.  Or  write  her 
at  1700  Higgins  Road, 

Des  Plaines,  IL60018. 


Mihcii  do  Q  million 
New  Yorkers 
in  Brooklyn, 
Queens  ond 
Stolen  Island 
hove  in  common? 


They  oil  shop  through 
the  pages  of  the 

MfIRKETEER 

The  MfIRKETEER  publishes  24 
weekly  papers  throughout  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Stoten  Island  filled  with 
page  after  page  of  values  fronn  both 
major  and  locol  odvertisers.  Put  New 
York's  Highest  Penetration  ond 
Response  Vehicle  to  work  for  you! 

The  MfIRKETEER  offers 
customized  soturotion  programs 
through  its  publications  and  free  - 
standing  inserts  spanning  the  entire 
metropoliton  area.  The  MfIRKETEER 
con  deliver  from  10,000  to  over  o 
million  households,  weekdays  or 
weekends.  Choose  where  you  wont  it, 
when  you  wont  it,  and  we'll  deliver  it. 

MfIRKETEER 

Every  week  we  offer  weekly  papers,  printing, 
product  sampling  &  custom  saturation  programs . 


^itori^Publisher 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

AMIL 


•  M  T  W  T  r  I 

1  2 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  1516 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  2930 


MAT 

S  M  T  W  T  r  S 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  1314 
15  16  17  18  19  2021 
22  23  24  25  26  2728 
29  30  31 


JUNI 

f  M  T  W  T  r  ■ 

12  3  4 
5  6  7  8  9  1011 
12  13  14  15  16  1718 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30 


APRIL 

1  R"  14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention, 
J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

1  5-14  —  New  York  Press  Association  Spring  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Desmond  Hotel,  Albany 

15-16  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  One  Conven¬ 
tion,  Danford’s  Inn,  Port  Jefferson,  N.Y. 

15-17  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers/Florida  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention,  Biscayne  Bay  Marriott  Hotel, 
Miami 

20-22  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York 

21  -23  —  Kansas  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Holidome  Hotel,  Manhattan 

24- 27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

20-5/ 1  —  Religion  Newswriters  Association  Convention,  New 
York  Times  Building,  New  York 

MAY 

1  -4  —  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  Convention,  University 
of  St.  Thomas,  Minneapolis 

2-4  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Conference  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
1  2-1  5  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Sheraton 
Grand  Torrey  Pines  Hotel,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

1  4- 17  —  Canadian  Circulation  Management  Association  Sales 
and  Marketing  Conference,  Radisson  London  Centre  Hotel,  London, 
Ontario 

1  5- 18  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  5-  18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25- 27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 

JUNE 

1  -4  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

8- 11  —  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  Conven¬ 
tion,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

14-19  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Regal 
Riverfront  Hotel,  St.  Louis 

17-19  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Longboat  Key,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

25-29  —  Nexpo  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 
25-29  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Las  Vegas 

25-29  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Caesar’s  Palace,  Las  Vegas 

JULY 

4- 10  —  International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Con¬ 
vention,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alberta 


For  Informonon  Please  Coll 


afcp 


(718)376-7676 
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Lorry  Ross 
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THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 


by  Thomas  Winship 

Dealing  with  an 
age-old  editing  problem 


he  Whitewater  feeding  freniy  in 
the  media  continues  to  be  a  field  day 
for  press  critics,  and  for  good  reason. 

The  New  York  Times  blockbuster  of 
March  18  is  a  classic  example  of  why 
good  editors  are  paid  good  money  to 
do  right  by  their  reporters  and  to  keep 
investigative  journalism  in  proper  per¬ 
spective. 

The  Times’  front-page  headline  said: 

“Top  Arkansas  lawyer  helped  Hillary 
Clinton  turn  big  profit.  Commodity 
trend  in  ’70s  earned  $100,000.” 

What  followed  were  eight  columns 
and  large  photos  inside,  raising  many 
serious  questions  about  Mrs.  Clinton’s 
investment  activities  in  the  commodi¬ 
ties  market  16  years  ago.  There  were 
few  answers.  The  jury  is  still  out  on  the 
worth  of  the  story,  its  breathless  quality 
and  length.  But  it  dropped  like  a  stone, 
receiving  negligible  attention  else¬ 
where  in  the  press.  This  is  a  rarity  for  a 
major  effort  by  the  most  news-savvy 
newspaper  in  the  world. 

Why  then  did  the  Times  editors 
handle  the  story  as  they  did?  Could  the 
answer  —  at  least  a  subliminal  one  — 
lie  in  the  agate  line  printed  above  the 
headline,  which  said,  “The  following 
article  is  based  on  reporting  by  Dean 
Baquet,  Jeff  Gerth  and  Stephen  Laba- 
ton  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Gerth.” 

Editors  had  invested  several  days  of 
three  reporters’  time  in  one  angle  of  a 
very  hot  story.  Whether  the  reporters 
came  up  with  a  solid  piece  of  the 
Whitewater  yarn  or  mostly  suggestions 
of  serious  wrongdoing,  how  do  you 
spike  their  effort  and  still  keep  faith 
with  them? 

That  is  one  side  of  this  casebook  in- 


Winship,  a  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly. 
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vestigative  story. 

Joseph  Lelyveld,  Times  managing 
editor,  enters  a  vigorous  defense.  “We 
still  think  it  is  a  good  story.  It  raised 
lots  of  serious  questions.  What  was 
Mrs.  Clinton  doing  trading  in  com¬ 
modities  three  weeks  before  her  hus¬ 
band  became  attorney  general?  For  in¬ 
stance,  was  it  her  money  or  a  friend’s 
which  made  that  big  profit?  Our  re¬ 
porting  raised  lots  of  real  questions.” 

Lelyveld  said,  “1  was  not  surprised 
that  others  did  not  pick  up  the  story. 
Remember,  we  broke  the  original 
Whitewater  story  in  ’92,  and  the  press 
didn’t  follow  that  one  either.” 

He  said,  “The  Times  did  receive 
many  angry  letters  complaining  that 
we  were  piling  on  at  a  time  when  the 
Clintons  were  under  siege,  going  after 
something  that  happened  16  years 
ago.” 

Lelyveld  said,  “1  did  regret  some  as¬ 
pects  of  the  story’s  presentation,  its 
tone,  its  play  too  high  above  the  fold 
and  its  length.  No  matter,  we  believe  it 
is  a  very  solid  story.” 

1  do  not  for  a  moment  try  to  read 
any  Times  editor’s  motives,  but  that 
story  does  point  up  an  age-old  editing 
problem. 

Name  me  a  red-blooded  editor  who 
at  one  time  or  other  didn’t  fall  for  a 
piece  that  left  a  reader’s  head  spinning 
—  but  printed  it  partially  because  he 
or  she  cared  too  much  about  a  re¬ 
porter’s  pride  and  getting  a  beat  on  a 
fiercely  competitive  story. 

C 

peaking  of  the  Times,  let’s  have  it 
for  Jack  Rosenthal  and  his  staff  for  res¬ 
cuing  the  Sunday  Magazine  from  its 
flirtation  with  New  Age  Journalism. 

How  sad  it  was  to  see  the  premiere 
newspaper  magazine  dabble  blindly  in 
wacky  art  and  articles  on  fads  of  the 
moment  on  the  fringes  of  society.  Its 
sole  mission  seemed  to  be  to  prove 


that  the  Old  Gray  Lady  could  wear 
skirts  up  to  there. 

Now  the  magazine  has  reverted  to 
its  durable  staples  of  strong,  mostly 
photographic  covers,  leading  into 
mostly  newsy  feature  sand  profiles.  It  of 
course  includes  its  usual  fare  of  fine 
columnists,  plus  the  added  spice  of 
Maureen  Dowd. 

Trendiness  isn’t  always  progress. 

mM 

1^1  ow  for  a  “feel  good”  item. 
Cheers  to  the  print  journalist  who  in¬ 
vented  the  work  ethic. 

The  guy  is  Murray  Kempton,  who  at 
age  76  is  writing  not  one  or  two  but 
four  beautifully  crafted  columns  each 
week  at  New  York  Newsday.  The 
Boston  Globe  did  quite  a  profile  on 
him  last  month.  It  called  him  “the 
greatest  working  newspaperman  in 
America”  and  then  some. 

Garry  Wills  said,  “Murray  knows 
more  and  says  it  better  than  anyone 
else.” 

George  Will  said,  “1  probably  would 
not  be  a  columnist  if  1  hadn’t  encoun¬ 
tered  Murray  Kempton’s  work.  It  was 
love  at  first  sight.” 

David  Halherstam  said,  “Murray  gets 
around.  He’s  always  out  there.  He’s  on 
the  street.  He’s  a  great,  great  street  re¬ 
porter.” 

Sayings  of  Kempton: 

“It  is  hard  for  a  man  who  has  en¬ 
joyed  both  the  taste  of  our  beer  and 
the  flavor  of  our  politics  to  say  which 
of  these  national  glories  has  gone  flat¬ 
ter  in  his  lifetime.” 

“Any  man  who  believes  in  a  politi¬ 
cian  knows  what  it  was  to  have  bet  on 
the  White  Sox  in  1919.” 

“The  advantage  of  working  for  an 
afternoon  paper  was  that  it  let  me  be 
wrong  a  day  ahead  of  the  consensus.” 

Murray  Kempton,  what  a  gem. 

Damon  Runyon,  Meyer  Berger,  Hey¬ 
ward  Broun,  step  aside. 
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9  Drug  Crisis  Hits  Home 
At  Illinois  Paper 

In  his  death,  dV-year-old  Bob  Green 
confronted  the  Northwest  Herald  with 
a  series  of  hard  questions. 

1  O  Working  To 
Resolve  Rate 
Hike  Problem 

Postmaster  General  Marvin  Runyon 
said  postal  officials  are  working  with 
newspaper  organizations  to  attempt  to 
confront  the  problem  created  by  the 
proposed  34%  increase  for  second- 
class,  in-county  mailers. 

1  1  Touch  Of  Home  For 
West  Coast  Brits 

The  Los  Angeles-based  British  Weekly 
seeks  to  reach  a  segment  of  the  half¬ 
million  Brits  living  in  the  United 
States. 

1  2  Good  News,  Bad  News 

Residents  of  the  United  States  and 
seven  other  democracies  say  the  press 
has  a  positive  impact  on  their  coun¬ 
tries,  but  “alarming”  numbers  support 
some  government  restrictions  on  the 
press,  according  to  a  recent  poll. 

1  4  State  Of  High  School 
Journalism:  Poor 

A  survey  shows  that  teachers  often  are 
uncertified  and  untrained  to  teach  the 
subject  and  allocated  funds  are  meager 
at  most  schools. 

1  4  Support  For 
Declaration 
Gains  Momentum 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
endorses  a  plan  to  invite  leaders  of  all 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  to  sign  a 
free-speech  declaration  written  a  week 
earlier  in  Mexico  City. 

1  8  Returning  To  The  Fold? 

A  Guatemalan  newspaper  director 
who  resigned  rather  than  submit  to 
self-censorship  seeks  to  return  to  his 
paper. 
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The  Hidden  Cost 
Of  A  Cheap 
H  Publishing  System 


Buy  some  off-ttie-sKelf  computers,  network  tliem  togetker,  and  you  Kave 
a  puLlisKing  system  tkat  doesn’t  cost  muck.  But  as  you’ll  soon  d<.=cover, 
tkere’s  mote  to  a  system  tkan  a  collection  of  tkird-party  products, 
ultimately  tke  kidden  “people  costs  ”  of  system  support  will  kit  your 
kottom  line. 

You  need  a  system  tkat  won’t  leave  you  staring  into  a  knancial  klack  kole. 

[  SII  can  skow  you  a  turn-key  solution  tkat  meets  your  deadlines,  wkile 

kelping  to  keep  support  and  mainterance  costs  down.  Like  we’ve  already 
done  for  500  mastkeads,  worldwide. 

System 

KJ  Integrators,  Inc? 

We  Kave  imwe  tt>  sKciw  you.  CaD  us  tcxlay  tw  your  free  aipy 
cif  SirsG®f(/c:W7V7s4'CmiJe.  1-800-445-4744 

We’re  SII.  Not  tke  ckeapest  puklisking  system  you  can  own. 

Just  tke  least  expensive. 

® 

Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers. 

TW*S*kWKSv«nnlfMias<l>««.lK..  SM.  jnJ*tteal  haur*  SiAJ 

James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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Free  speech,  free  press 

THE  FIRST  HEMISPHERE  Conference  on  Free  Speech,  held  recently  in 
Mexico  City,  brought  forth  a  ringing  declaration  proclaiming:  “A  society  of 
free  individuals  cannot  remain  free  without  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

In  an  historic  document,  70  outstanding  editors,  publishers,  politicians, 
lawyers  and  scholars  from  this  hemisphere  agreed  that:  “A  free  press  is  the 
foundation  of  liberty,  enabling  societies  to  resolve  conflicts,  promote  the  so¬ 
cial  welfare  and  protect  freedom.  There  must  be  no  law  abridging  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.”  There  followed  10  basic  principles  (E&P,  March  26,  p. 
9). 

After  three  days  of  discussion,  these  delegates  have  added  another  stirring 
proclamation  about  the  basic  fundamentals  of  freedom  to  what  has  become  an 
impressive  arsenal  for  the  promoters  and  defenders  of  those  freedoms. 

The  original  ammunition  in  this  arsenal  was  provided  Dec.  10,  1948,  when 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  Paris,  adopted  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  paragraph  19  of  which  states:  “Everyone  has 
the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression;  this  right  includes  freedom  to 
hold  opinions  without  interference  and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  informa¬ 
tion  and  ideas  through  any  media  regardless  of  frontiers.” 

Unfortunately,  the  powder  in  this  ammo  was  a  dud.  Its  usefulness  was  nulli¬ 
fied  by  the  onslaught  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization,  whose  leadership  had  been  captured  by  Soviet  influences 
determined  to  establish  a  “New  World  Information  Order”  that  would  have 
substituted  a  regulated  press  for  a  free  press. 

In  1981,  leaders  of  the  free  press  in  the  Western  world  took  the  initiative 
and  went  on  the  attack.  Seventy  press  leaders  from  20  nations  gathered  at  the 
Edward  R.  Murrow  Center  of  Public  Diplomacy  at  Talloires,  France,  and 
agreed  on  a  declaration  of  principles  governing  the  pursuit  of  press  freedom 
and  attacking  UNESCO’s  attempt  to  restrict  the  press. 

This  was  followed  up  by  another  and  larger  conference  at  Talloires  two  years 
later. 

In  1984  the  Roderick  MacArthur  Foundation  established  “Article  19,”  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  London  designed  to  promote  those  freedoms  around  the  world. 

In  January  1987,  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  in  conjunction  with 
five  international  press  organizations,  drew  journalists  from  34  countries  to 
London  and  created  the  “Charter  for  a  Free  Press,”  once  again  expounding  the 
basic  principles  of  freedom.  This  has  been  endorsed  at  several  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  meetings. 

UNESCO  has  changed  its  spots  and  its  meetings  in  Asia  and  Africa  have 
endorsed  freedom.  The  arsenal  is  full;  the  ammunition  is  plentiful.  But  the 
world  has  many  pockets  where  freedom  is  not  served. 

It  is  obvious  this  latest  document,  and  all  the  preceding  ones,  have  to  be 
taken  “on  the  road”  to  be  held  high  in  front  of  politicians  and  international 
gangsters  who  believe  these  principles  do  not  apply  to  them.  These  declara¬ 
tions  cannot  be  allowed  to  gather  dust  in  the  archives.  The  press  must  see  that 
they  are  printed,  publicized  and  promoted  widely  or  all  these  meetings  may 
have  been  in  vain. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  his  grandfather 
was  a  worthy  competitor 


BILL  SHANNEN’S  ARROGANT 
pride  is  legendary  in  Wisconsin,  to  the 
point  that  it  is  now  largely  ignored. 
However,  your  Jan.  8  “Weekly  Editor” 
feature  on  Mr.  Shannen  was  too  much 
to  take  silently. 

My  grandfather,  Fred  Schuknecht, 
successfully  ran  and  edited  the  Port 
Washington  Pilot,  competing  against 
Mr.  Shannen’s  Ozaukee  Press  until  his 
death  in  1973.  Hence  my  confusion  at 
Shannen’s  statement  that  “  ‘The  Press 
just  rose  right  over”  the  competition 
.  .  .  and  soon  became  the  only  paper  in 
town.’  ” 

To  me,  thirty-three  years  (1940-73) 
seems  later,  rather  than  sooner. 

Shannen’s  statement  that  “Every¬ 
body’s  given  up.  We’ve  overwhelmed 
everybody  editorially,”  makes  me  ques¬ 
tion  his  understanding  of  small  town 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YiARS  AGO  .  .  .  New  York 
Gov.  Thomas  Dewey  and  U.S.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  become 
involved  in  a  controversy  about 
freedom  of  the  press. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  in  New  York, 
Dewey  said  the  State  Department 
was  asking  the  British  censor  to 
suppress  political  news  sent  to 
American  newspapers  by  their  cor¬ 
respondents  abroad,  calling  it  “a  de¬ 
liberate  and  dangerous  suppression 
of  news  at  home.” 

Hull  responded  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence,  saying  the  statement  was 
100%  inaccurate  and  was  the  result 
of  rumors  started  in  1942  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  had  cropped  up  again  re¬ 
cently. 

“All  my  life,  I  have  not  only 
talked  about  a  free  press,  I  have 
fought  for  it,”  Hull  said. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April  I,  1944 


newspaper  publishing  reality.  How 
many  small  towns  can  support  two 
newspapers?  I  suspect,  once  again,  that 
his  blind  pride  has  clouded  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

Also,  although  he  would  never  be 
one  to  lavish  praise  on  his  employees, 
Mr.  Shannen  might  credit  the  Press’ 
success  with  Vern  Arendt’s  exception¬ 
al  photography. 

Shannen’s  irresponsible  policy  of  let¬ 
ting  crackpots  sound  off  in  unsigned 
letters  has  had  the  benefit  of  selling 
newspapers  as  well,  although  it  has 
made  the  job  much  more  difficult  for 
the  “fairly  shallow  pool  of  talent”  that 
governs  the  city. 

I’ve  often  wondered  how  a  man  of 
Mr.  Shannen’s  intellect  and  sophistica¬ 
tion  tolerates  life  in  a  town  such  as 
Port  Washington,  where  “a  lot  of  diver¬ 
sity  is  missing”  and  “most  people  think 
alike.” 

Perhaps  one  of  these  days  he  will 
wake  up  and  realize  that  Port  Washing¬ 
ton  and  its  people  have  made  he  and 
his  family  among  the  wealthiest  in 
town. 

David  Krier 

Krier  is  editor  of  the 
Boscobel  (Wise.)  Dial 

Snake  coverage  was 
‘out  in  left  field’ 

YOUR  SNAKE  EDITORIAL  and  story 
coverage  (E&P,  March  12,  p.  6  and  12), 
was,  to  use  a  baseball  term,  “out  in  left 
field.”  There  simply  must  be  more  im¬ 
portant  things  to  spend  your  time  on. 

I  know  Charles  Cooper  and  Dave 
Burgin  —  they  worked  for  me  —  and 
they  are  both  darn  good  editors.  In  fact, 
if  a  snake  really  made  some  interesting 
news,  I’d  bet  they  would  print  it. 

I  believe  what  they  were  trying  to  do 
was  to  challenge  their  editors  to  use 
their  very  important  front  page  for 
something  that  is  truly  newsworthy. 

I  thought  their  note  was  a  cute  way 


to  make  a  point.  If  you  are  really  wor¬ 
ried  that  blacks,  Asians,  women,  etc., 
will  be  next  —  you  really  need  not  fret. 
These  two  editors  are  much,  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  give  them  credit  for.  It 
must  have  been  a  slow  news  week  at 
E&P. 

Art  Wihle 

Wible  is  former  president  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 
now  is  president  of  the  Publishing 
Services  Division  of 
Sullivan  Communications 

Snake  photo 
ban  rescinded 

YOUR  EDITORIAL,  “EDITING  by 
whimsy?”  (E&P,  March  12,  p.  6)  was 
clever  and  incisive,  raising  key  ques¬ 
tions  we  hadn’t  thought  of  before  we 
announced  our  policy  of  not  running 
“gratuitous”  pictures  of  snakes. 

Obviously  you  are  right  on  target  in 
pointing  out  that  this  bit  of  whimsy 
could  lead  to  dangerous  intrusions  into 
other  areas.  Today,  no  snake  pictures; 
tomorrow,  no  pictures  of  lawyers.  Your 
point  is  clear. 

Thanks  to  your  editorial,  and  the 
brilliant  reportage  of  M.L.  Stein,  who 
broke  the  story  for  E&P,  we  have  re¬ 
scinded  the  policy. 

Actually,  while  1  certainly  have  never 
been  fond  of  these  important  (ecologi¬ 
cally  speaking)  creatures,  it  was  not  my 
policy  in  the  first  place.  True,  1  wrote  a 
memo  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  edit¬ 
ing  in  Orlando,  in  which  1  pointed  out, 
with  flourishes  of  wit,  my  aversion  to 
“esses,”  as  I  call  them.  But  that  was  a 
joke. 

This  policy  here  at  Alameda  News¬ 
papers,  which  includes  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  came  about  because 
our  executive  editor,  Charles  Cooper, 
inexplicably  took  it  upon  himself  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  policy  without  first  checking 
with  me.  So  it  wasn’t  my  fault. 

I  hasten  to  note  that  the  snake-hat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  reprimanded, 
has  been  suspended  for  two  weeks, 
must  spend  one  Saturday  at  the  Oak¬ 
land  zoo  and  one  Sunday  afternoon 
watching  “Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark.” 

David  Burgin 

Burgin  is  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group, 
Oakland,  Calif. 
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Market  Guide* 


The  Unique  Source  of  Critical  Market  Data 


70th  Printing  and  Now  on  CD-ROM,  Too! 

The  Essential 
Marketing  Reference 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide®  is  a 
comprehensive  source  of  market  information  for 
demographers,  researchers,  market  analysts,  media 
personnel  and  others! 

It's  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  data  about  every 
county  and  every  market  where  a  daily  newspaper  is 
published  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Editor  &  Publisher 
conducts  a  yearly  survey  in  more  than  1 ,600  markets  to 
update  the  data  and  uses  a  forecast  model  based  on  91 
different  variables  to  make  annual  projections. 

Successful  Marketing  Tool  Since  1924 

For  seventy  years,  the  annual  Market  Guide  has  forecast 
demographic  composition  and  retail  sales  with  a  proven 
97%  accuracy.  This  data  for  1994,  18  months  before 
government  figures  are  available,  makes  program,  project 
and  budget  planning  easier  and  more  accurate. 

Data  Has  Multiple  Uses 

Because  of  its  encyclopedic  nature,  the  Market  Guide  can 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways:  to  track  retail  distribution,  to 
identify  geographic  locations  from  highway  and  rail  access, 
to  point  out  primary  industries  and  employers,  to  identify 
site  locations  and  test  market  selections. 


New 

1994  Edition! 

Includes  10  new  MS  As 
and  2  new  CMSAs. 


Now  on  CD-ROM 

For  the  first  time,  the  Market  Guide  is  available  on  CD-ROM. 
(For  DOS,  Windows  and  Mac.  Network  version  available.) 


Population  By  Age  Transportation 

Disposable  Income  Total  Auto  Registrations 

Number  and  Types  of  Electric  Meters 

Banks  Gas  Meters 

Total  Bank  Deposits  Tap  Water 

By  Type  Climate 

Principal  Industries  Location 

Retail  Outlets  Newspapers  Serving 

Shopping  Centers  the  Market 

Total  retail  sales  by  classification  in  over  3.000  U.S.  and 
Canadian  counties  and  1,600+  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities. 


Easy  to  Find,  Unique  Data 
The  four  sections  include:  Market  Ranking;  U.S. 
Newspaper  Market  Surveys;  Canadian  Newspaper  Market 
Surveys;  and  Population,  Income,  and  Retail  Sales  Tables. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Market  Guide  as  your  one-of-a- 
kind,  accurate  source  of  valuable,  descriptive  information 
and  as  the  only  source  of  this  information  for  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets. 


Order  Now  and  Save! 


The  1994  E&P  Market  Guide®  CD-ROM! 

Easy,  Fast,  Versatile 

The  E&P  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  is  easy  to  use,  yet  it  has 
remarkable  capabilities  for  complex  tasks.  Our  fully  indexed, 
searchable  database  is  menu-driven  and  allows  you  to  pull 
out  any  market  information  with  the  criteria  you  select.  You 
have  full  access  and  control  over  your  data.  All  information 
can  be  exported  to  your  PC  or  uploaded  to  your  mainframe 
for  further  analysis  in  the  format  that  works  best  for  you.  It 
cuts  research  time  dramatically. 


The  1994  E&P  Market  Guide®  is  available  for  just 
$100  per  copy.  You  can  order  your  Market  Guide 
and  CD-ROM  package  now  at  the  special 
introductory  price  of  only  $395. 

Network  versions  are  available  for  just  $495  for  2- 
10  users,  $595  for  1 1  or  more  users. 

WAN  pricing  on  request. 

Call: 

For  ordering  information  call  (212)  675-4380  ext.  333. 

For  answers  to  technical  questions  ask  for  ext.  444. 


Customize  Reports  Instantly 

Population,  Household  Income,  Total  Retail  Sales,  Retail 
Outlets.. .the  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  instantly  enables  you 
to  search  any  data  field,  make  trend  analyses,  locate  growth 
areas  and  compile  and  compare  information  without 
combing  through  pages  of  data. 


Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  W.  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1001 1-4234 
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Drug  Crisis 

Hits  Home  At 
Illinois  Paper 

In  his  death,  dT-yeanold  Bob  Green  confronted  the 
Northwest  Herald  with  a  series  of  hard  questions 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

TO  HIS  CO-WORKERS  at  the  North¬ 
west  Herald,  Crystal  Lake,  Ill.,  reporter 
Bob  Green  was  shy  and  something  of  a 
loner. 

On  the  job,  they  knew,  he  was  a 
hard  worker,  generating  tons  of  copy, 
never  missing  a  deadline  and  eagerly 
volunteering  for  overtime. 

After  hours,  colleagues  were  a  lot 
sketchier  about  Green. 

They  knew  he  liked  to  drink.  A  lot. 

And  he,  apparently,  had  some  mon¬ 
ey  problems. 

But  New  Year’s  Eve,  Herald  journal¬ 
ists  learned  that  there  was  another 
Bob  Green. 

This  one  was  found  dead  in  a  pool 
of  bloody  vomit  surrounded  by  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  crack  cocaine  and  heroin 
binge. 

This  Green  had  been  living  in  a 
home  that  local  police  had  under  sur¬ 
veillance  as  a  “crack  house.” 

This  Green  —  it  became  clear  in 
the  days  and  weeks  after  his  death  from 
a  drug  overdose  —  feared  violent  retri¬ 
bution  from  drug  pushers  yet  returned 
to  them  for  their  wares  again  and  again 
even  as  he  recognized  that  cocaine  and 
heroin  were  destroying  him. 

And  in  his  death.  Green,  37,  con¬ 
fronted  his  paper  with  a  series  of  hard 
questions. 

How  could  his  colleagues  have  been 
ignorant  of  his  sordid  double  life?  Had 
he  been  trying  to  reach  out  to  them  for 
help? 

And  —  having  covered  the  growth 
of  drug  use  in  McHenry  County,  40 
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Homicide  charge  pending 


Man  afresh 
in  drug  sale 
to  jouisaliM 


A  Newsman’s  Last  Story 


The  Northwest  Herald  ran  the  first  part  of  a  two-part  series  about  reporter  Bob 
Qreen’s  life  and  death  (left),  but  the  second  part  was  delayed  when  police  arrested 
a  man  who  allegedly  sold  him  the  drugs  that  caused  his  death. 


miles  northwest  of  Chicago  —  what 
would  the  Herald  tell  the  community 
about  the  death  of  its  reporter? 

At  first,  the  paper  simply  published 
a  small,  low-key  article  about  the 
death,  mentioning  a  police  investiga¬ 
tion  but  noting  that  an  autopsy  had 
not  yet  officially  established  the  cause. 

Editor  Mark  Sweetwood,  however, 
said  the  paper  quickly  determined  to 
do  more  —  especially  because  Green’s 
death  haunted  the  staff. 

“Over  the  weekend  and  at  the  funer¬ 


al,  people  started  exchanging  stories 
.  .  .  and  realized  that  a  lot  of  people 
knew  something  that  raised  questions 
or  concerns,”  Sweetwood  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview. 

Green,  for  example,  had  inquired  — 
on  behalf  of  “a  friend”  —  about  drug 
rehabilitation.  He  also  had  been 
caught  going  through  a  colleague’s 
home  medicine  cabinet.  And  he 
owned  handguns. 

“Everyone  had  a  piece  of  the  guilt 
trip,”  Sweetwood  said.  continues 
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Postal  officials  working 
to  resolve  rate  hike 
problem  for  some  papers 


In  one  of  his  final  acts,  Green  told  a 
co-worker  that  he  could  help  him  ex¬ 
pose  the  workings  of  the  McHenry 
County  drug  trade. 

The  newspaper,  in  effect,  took 
Green  up  on  the  offer  after  his  death. 

In  what  was  to  be  a  two-part  series 
beginning  Feb.  6,  the  Herald  published 
a  big  front-page  story  telling  readers  all 
about  its  reporter’s  life  and  death. 

“What  haunted  all  of  us  was  that 
Bob,  always  the  professional  reporter, 
had  wanted  a  story.  He  wanted  the 
drug  world  of  McHenry  County  ex¬ 
posed  and  he  understood  that  to  do  so, 
he  would  be  exposing  himself  and  his 
involvement  with  drugs,”  Sweetwood 
wrote  in  a  column. 

The  first  story,  by  Amy  Mack,  pulled 
no  punches. 

It  detailed  Green’s  heavy  drinking, 
his  growing  drug  addiction  —  ingest¬ 
ing  a  dozen  pills  at  a  time  —  and  his 
obsession  with  guns  and  death.  The  re¬ 
porter  who  covered  local  school  board 
meetings,  the  newspaper  revealed,  also 
smoked  crack  and  played  Russian 
roulette. 

The  installment  of  the  series  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  published  the  next  day  was 
delayed  when  —  in  what  Sweetwood 
calls  a  “wild  coincidence”  —  police  ar¬ 
rested  a  Crystal  Lake  man,  Robert 
Hutchison,  35,  in  connection  with  the 
reporter’s  death. 

Police  said  Hutchison  sold  Green 
the  cocaine  and  heroin  that  killed 
him. 

The  final  articles  in  the  series,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Cyndi  Wyss,  detailed  help  avail¬ 
able  to  drug  abusers  in  McHenry 
County. 

Green’s  death  also  could  change  the 
newspaper’s  work  environment,  Sweet¬ 
wood  said. 

“There  is  no  drug  testing  now.  But 
this  has  raised  the  company’s  eyebrows 
a  lot,”  he  said. 


NEW  YORK  POST  health  columnist 
and  author  Dr.  Stuart  Berger,  40,  who 
died  suddenly  Feb.  23,  succumbed  to  a 
heart  attack  brought  on  by  obesity  and 
cocaine  abuse,  an  autopsy  found. 

The  New  York  City  medical  examin¬ 
er  ruled  the  main  cause  of  death  as  hy¬ 
pertensive  cardiovascular  disease,  or 
high  blood  pressure  leading  to  heart  at- 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL  MARVIN 
Runyon  acknowledged  that  the  10.3% 
rate  hike  for  most  postal  customers 
would  amount  to  a  34%  increase  for 
second-class  in-county  mailers  and 
said  postal  officials  are  working  with 
newspaper  organizations  to  resolve  the 
problem. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Affairs’  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Federal  Services,  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  Runyon  ex¬ 


plained  that  during  the  last  rate  case  in 
1990,  these  mailers,  many  of  whom  are 
weekly  community  newspapers,  paid 
100%  of  their  attributable  costs,  as  all 
mailers  must. 

Now,  however,  this  category  is  carry¬ 
ing  less  than  80%,  Runyon  said. 

In  addition,  a  4%  increase  in  that 
category  already  was  on  the  boards  as  a 
result  of  an  earlier  agreement  in  the 
revenue -foregone  bill  to  factor  in  pre¬ 
set  increases  during  a  period  of  years. 


tack.  Cocaine  abuse  and  obesity  were 
listed  as  significant  contributing  factors 
in  the  death  of  Berger,  whose  Dr.  Berg¬ 
er’s  Immune  Power  Diet  and  How  to  Be 
Your  Own  Nutritionist  were  best  sellers. 

He  was  6'  7"  tall  and  weighed  365 
pounds. 

His  column  in  the  Post  started  in 
1984. 


Runyon,  who  appeared  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  present  the  postmaster  general’s 
annual  report,  also  attributed  the  in¬ 
crease  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
pieces  being  mailed  in  this  category. 

When  the  volume  is  down,  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  attributable  cost,  he 
explained. 

Sen.  David  Pryor  (D-Ark.),  subcom¬ 
mittee  chairman,  who  asked  Runyon 
about  this  “unprecedented  burden”  on 
weekly  newspapers,  said  these  papers 
are  the  “heart,  the  fabric  of  our  society. 
We  cannot  cripple  or  damage  them.” 


Pryor  said  those  involved  “must 
work  on  some  rethinking  of  in-county” 
rates. 

Runyon  also  discussed  the  cycle  of 
rate  increases,  noting  that  this  is  the 
first  in  four  years,  compared  with  the 
previous  three-year  sequence. 

“I’m  not  trying  to  set  any  new  cycle,” 
he  said,  referring  to  the  two-year  plan, 
although  he  would  prefer  to  see  lower 
increases  more  often,  which  he  said 
would  be  easier  for  postal  customers. 

The  latest  increase,  if  approved  by 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  Postal  Service’s  revenue 
needs  for  two  years. 

Citing  plans  for  rate  reform,  Runyon 
said  the  Postal  Service  needs  “to  take  a 
hard  look  at  what  we  do  and  how  we 
do  it.  We  must  make  sure  rates  are  in 
line  with  costs  and  with  new  automa¬ 
tion.” 

Overall,  Runyon  reported,  the  Postal 
Service  closed  fiscal  1993  “in  better  fi¬ 
nancial  shape  than  expected,”  thanks 
to  restructuring  and  debt  refinancing, 
although  some  financial  pressures  re¬ 
main. 


Blood  pressure,  obesity,  drugs 
killed  health  columnist 


Sen.  David  Pryor  (D-Ark.),  subcommittee 
chairman,  who  asked  Runyon  about  this 
“unprecedented  burden”  on  weekly  newspapers, 
said  these  papers  are  the  “heart,  the  fabric  of  our 
society.  We  cannot  cripple  or  damage  them.” 
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Touch  Of 
Home  For 
West  Coast  Brits 

Los  Angeles'based  British  Weekly  seeks  to  reach  a  segment 
of  the  half-million  Brits  living  in  the  United  States 


by  M.L.Stein 

THE  HALF-MILLION  Brits  living  in 
the  United  States  “turn  up  in  some  of 
the  strangest  places  where  you  would 
least  expect  them,”  observed  Neil 
Fletcher,  whose  British  Weekly  in  Los 
Angeles  seeks  to  reach  them. 

The  33-year-old  publisher  of  the 
tabloid  recalled  that  when  an  expatri¬ 
ate  Englishman  opened  a  pub  called 
the  Pig’s  Ear  in  the  obscure  Southern 
California  town  of  Hemet,  “about  sev¬ 
enty-five  Brits  popped  up  from 
nowhere  to  patronize  it.  The  thing 
about  the  British  is  that  they  can  in¬ 
sinuate  themselves  into  the  society 
better  than  any  other  group.” 

Fletcher  said  his  free  tabloid,  which 
has  a  press  run  of  37,000,  is  distributed 
in  all  50  states.  But  he  noted  that  of 
the  estimated  500,000  British  people 
in  the  U.S.,  300,000  are  in  Southern 
California  and  most  of  the  rest  are  on 
the  East  Coast.  His  weekly  is  a  touch 
of  home  for  them.  The  publisher  esti¬ 
mated  his  readership  in  California 
alone  at  75,000. 

A  journalism  graduate  of  Kings  Col¬ 
lege  in  London,  Fletcher  bought  the 
paper  in  1990  from  its  former  owner, 
for  whom  he  once  worked. 

They  had  a  falling  out  two  years  ear¬ 
lier,  Fletcher  recollected,  adding:  “I 
was  pretty  cocky  in  those  days,  so  I 
quit  and  told  him  I  would  start  my  own 
newspaper  and  put  him  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Fletcher  published  the  British  Re¬ 
view  for  a  few  months  before  the 
Weekly  reached  the  point  of  fading 
from  sight,  he  said. 

“When  he  failed  to  bring  out  the  pa¬ 
per  three  weeks  in  a  row,  I  made  him 
an  offer  of  about  a  third  of  what  he 
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paid  for  it  and  the 
Weekly  was  mine,” 
the  young  publisher 
said. 

Fletcher  merged 
it  with  the  Review, 
adopting  the  British 
Weekly  nameplate. 

According  to 
Fletcher,  the  deal 
has  turned  out  well 
for  him. 

“We’re  making  a 
nice  profit,  mainly 
because  95%  of  our 
advertisers  are  with 
us  52  weeks  a  year,” 
he  stated. 

The  16-20  page 
British  Weekly  of¬ 
fers  a  potpourri  of 
news  from  the 
United  Kingdom, 
including  sports;  vacation  tips  for 
American  travel;  London  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  entertainment  reviews;  and  four 
to  six  columnists  on  subjects  ranging 
from  astrology  to  psychotherapy. 

Front  page  stories  in  recent  issues 
have  included  IRA  bombings,  parlia¬ 
ment  squabbles  and  the  flap  over  the 
sneaked  photo  of  Princess  Di  working 
out  at  a  private  gym. 

The  Weekly  reproduced  the  London 
Sunday  Mirror’s  cover  picture  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  exercising  with  the 
caption:  “Di’s  thighs:  One  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  caused  an  uproar  this  week.” 

A  mainstay  of  British  Weekly  is  the 
column  “Shooting  from  the  Lip”  by 
Alan  Darby  Drake,  whose  shots  are 
usually  directed  at  American  manners 
and  lifestyles. 

Whereas  Fletcher  is  a  comparative 
newcomer  to  journalism  (the  Weekly 


was  his  first  job),  the  59-year-old 
Drake  is  a  well-worn  pro,  having 
worked  his  way  up  from  provincial 
English  weeklies  and  dailies  to  Lon¬ 
don’s  Daily  Express  on  city-side  and  as 
a  foreign  correspondent.  He  also  is  an 
author  of  seven  hooks  and  a  magazine 
writer. 

Now  a  California  resident,  Drake 
peels  off  one  jibe  after  another  at  the 
U.S.  scene.  He  built  one  piece  around 
the  syndicated  column  “Miss  Manners” 
(Judith  Martin),  describing  her  as  one 
“who  dresses  and  talks  like  a  rich  char¬ 
acter  out  of  a  Charles  Dickens  novel.” 

However,  the  real  victim  of  his 
scalpel  was  the  studio  audience  that  sat 
through  Miss  Manners’  new  television 
show.  Drake  found  the  audience  “in¬ 
credibly  ignorant  —  ignorant  even  by 


(See  Brits  on  page  35) 
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Good  News, 

Bad  News 

Residents  of  the  U.S.  and  seven  other  democracies  say  the 
press  has  a  positive  impact  on  their  countries,  but  ‘alarming’ 
numbers  support  some  government  restrictions  on  the  press 


by  Tony  Case 

THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  seven  other  democracies  say 
the  press  has  an  overall  positive  impact 
on  their  countries,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  survey. 

While  they  often  criticized  the  press 
for  the  way  it  does  its  job,  most  respon¬ 
dents  viewed  the  results  as  positive, 
and  large  majorities  rated  the  media 
more  believable  than  other  institu¬ 
tions,  including  the  church. 

So  much  for  the  good  news. 

The  Washington-based  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Center  for  The  People  &  The  Press 
—  which,  along  with  several  foreign 
news  organizations,  conducted  the  poll 
in  January  in  Canada,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Mexico,  Spain,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  — 
said  it  found  “alarming  levels”  of  sup¬ 


port  for  government  restriction  on  the 
press,  especially  in  Europe. 

Most  of  those  polled  rejected  the 
concept  of  censorship  in  the  abstract, 
the  center  reported,  “but  when  ques¬ 
tioned  about  specific  types  of  stories, 
respondents  in  all  nations  surveyed  fa¬ 
vored  limits  on  press  freedom  for  rea¬ 
sons  ranging  from  protecting  military 
secrets  to  reducing  portrayals  of  sex 
and  violence  in  the  media.” 

The  survey  also  indicates,  as  other 
studies  have,  that  people  in  the  United 
States  know  little  about  current  events 


and  that  youths  here  are  not  mimick¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  reading  habits  of 
their  elders  —  a  depressing  finding  for 
a  medium  desperately  trying  to  hold  on 
to  its  share  of  the  news-consuming 
market. 

As  for  the  types  of  news  that  people 
find  most  interesting,  the  U.S.  popu¬ 
lace  apparently  is  more  concerned 
about  personalities  and  the  world  of 
show  business  than  it  is  about  the  real 
world. 

Most  publics  were  intrigued  with 
major  international  news.  In  Germany, 
respondents  said  they  had  paid  more 
attention  to  the  December  elections  in 
Russia  than  other  stories,  and  French 
and  Italians  polled  said  they  had  been 
most  interested  in  news  about  war-torn 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Meanwhile,  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  allegations  of  sexual  abuse 


brought  against  pop  star  Michael  Jack- 
son  kept  the  public  rapt. 

Most  respondents  said  the  press 
does  not  respect  the  privacy  of  individ¬ 
uals,  and  few  judged  the  press  respon¬ 
sible  in  covering  the  personal  and  ethi¬ 
cal  behavior  of  politicians. 

Majorities  in  most  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  more  than  60%  of  U.S.  respon¬ 
dents,  considered  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision  one-sided  in  their  coverage  of 
political  and  social  issues.  British  and 
Italian  respondents  saw  television  news 
as  much  more  credible  and  accurate 


than  newspapers,  while  in  Spain,  the 
opposite  was  true. 

Despite  their  disdain  for  daily  print 
journalism  —  a  finding  attributed 
largely  to  the  racy  London  tabloids  — 
the  survey  indicates  that  the  British 
are  voracious  newspaper  readers  and 
bigger  users  of  the  medium  than 
Americans. 

U.K.  newspaper  readership  was  sec¬ 
ond-highest  among  the  countries 
polled,  behind  Germany.  In  Britain, 
62%  of  respondents  said  they  had  read 
a  paper  the  day  before  the  survey  com¬ 
pared  to  78%  in  Germany.  Only  49% 
of  U.S.  respondents  said  they  had  read 
a  paper  the  previous  day. 

In  all  countries  with  the  exception 
of  Germany,  more  people  reported 
having  watched  a  television  news 
broadcast  the  previous  day  than  having 
tead  a  newspaper. 

U.S.  newspapers  have  thrown  their 
support  behind  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  programs  and  other  initiatives  to 
attract  future  generations  of  readers, 
but  the  study  denotes  a  great  reader- 
ship  generation  gap  in  Canada,  France 
and  the  United  States. 

In  these  countries,  20%  fewer 
younger  respondents  (people  under  35) 
said  they  had  read  a  paper  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  poll  was  taken  than  middle- 
age  and  older  people  polled. 

Interestingly,  in  all  three  countries, 
young  people  scored  lower  on  a  cur¬ 
rent  events  quiz  than  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  other  nations.  Meanwhile, 
youths  polled  in  Germany,  Spain  and 
Italy  knew  as  much  about  world  affairs 
as  older  people. 

At  a  discussion  on  the  study  last 
month  in  New  York,  Times  Mirror 
Center  director  Andrew  Kohut  submit¬ 
ted  that  poor  readership  among  young 
people  in  the  United  States  “is  a 
greater  threat  to  the  way  the  press 


Purnick  singled  out  the  tabloid  television 
phenomenon  as  largely  responsible  for  these  sad 
statistics,  commenting,  “Of  course  people  don’t 
know  who  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  is  —  because 
he’s  not  on  ‘A  Current  Affair.’  ” 
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practices  than  the  threat  of  censor¬ 
ship.” 

As  for  how  the  press  is  seen  here 
compared  to  other  countries,  Kohut 
expressed  surprise  that  responses  gen¬ 
erally  were  the  same. 

“The  press  was  similarly  praised  and 
criticized  in  just  about  every  country,” 
he  said,  noting  the  main  criticisms  — 
sensationalism,  intrusiveness,  lack  of 
objectivity  —  and  kudos  —  keeping 
the  public  current,  keeping  politicians 
honest. 

U.S.  respondents  voiced  moderate 
support  of  censorship  compared  with 
Europeans,  according  to  the  study. 
They  mainly  favored  censorship  to  re¬ 
strict  portrayals  of  sex  and  violence. 

Those  questioned  here  were  divided 
about  the  hot  topic  —  especially  on 
college  campuses  —  of  censoring  racial 
or  ethnic  insults,  but  most  U.K.,  Ger¬ 
man,  French  and  Canadian  respon¬ 
dents  favored  such  restrictions. 

Kohut  said  he  did  not  expect  to  find 
in  the  survey  such  ambivalence  about 
the  press. 

Pointing  to  support  for  censorship 
and  control  of  the  media  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  he  lamented,  “The 
public’s  commitment  to  a  free  press  is 
wide,  but  it’s  not  very  deep.” 

New  York  Times  editorial  writer 
Joyce  Purnick  told  the  gathering  that 
she  related  to  those  who  call  for  cen¬ 
sorship. 

“I  think  any  responsible  citizen  in  a 
civilized  society  sometimes  has  these 
feelings  that  there  should  be  censor¬ 
ship,  that  we  should  have  censorship 
when  it  comes  to  violence  —  when 
you  see  what’s  going  on  in  America’s 
inner  cities,  for  instance,”  she  said. 

“On  all  of  these  issues,  I  can  em¬ 
pathize  with  people  that  want  to  see 
the  media  .  .  .  [censored].  1  understand 
it;  1  sometimes  feel  it  myself.  But 
there’s  one  problem;  Who’s  going  to  be 
the  censor?  1  would  not,  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  empower  anybody,  any  in¬ 
stitution,  any  arm  of  government  with 
the  power  to  be  the  censor.  It  cannot 
work  in  a  democracy.” 

Majorities  in  all  countries  answered 
“yes”  when  asked  if  they  approved  of 
censorship  to  discourage  terrorism. 
But  New  York  Newsday  managing  edi¬ 
tor  James  Toedtman  said  the  idea  that 
not  reporting  initial  acts  of  violence 
will  prevent  copycat  incidents  is  “pre¬ 
posterous.” 

He  suggested  that  the  overwhelming 
number  of  affirmative  responses  to  the 
question  indicates  a  “frustrated”  public 


“reaching  out  for  the  only  weapon  it 
has”  against  terrorism. 

Those  participating  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  seemed  particularly  disturbed  that 
U.S.  citizens  appear  to  know  less  about 
major  news  events  and  newsmakers 
than  people  in  other  countries.  Re¬ 
spondents  here  ranked  second  to  last 
in  the  survey,  behind  Spaniards. 

Germans  seem  best  informed.  Of 
nearly  1,600  polled,  58%  knew  that 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  is  secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations.  But  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  United 
Nations  is  headquartered,  only  13%  of 
nearly  1,500  respondents  correctly 
identified  the  U.N.  chief. 

In  Germany,  79%  knew  that  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  had 
reached  a  peace  accord  with  Israel, 
compared  with  40%  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  agreement  was 
signed. 

Purnick  singled  out  the  tabloid  tele¬ 
vision  phenomenon  as  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  sad  statistics,  comment¬ 
ing,  “Of  course  people  don’t  know  who 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  is  —  because 
he’s  not  on  A  Current  Affair.”  But,  she 
conceded,  another  cause  is  that  people 
apparently  are  not  reading  newspapers. 

NBC  News  vice  president  Bill 
Wheatley  said  that  while  the  media 
here  could  do  a  better  job  of  covering 
international  news,  “We  do  come  up 
against  a  fact  of  life  that  Americans 
seem  historically  less  interested  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  than  people  from 
many  other  countries.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  that,  including  two  large 
oceans. 

“You  would  think  that  as  the  world 
becomes  a  smaller  place  .  .  .  there 
would  be  vastly  more  interest  in  inter¬ 
national  topics.  But  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case  with  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Toedtman  said  Boutros-Ghali  and 
the  United  Nations  are  such  subjects 
regularly  covered  on  Newsday’s  Stu¬ 
dent  Briefing  Page,  an  educational  tool 
that  the  paper  started  during  the  gulf 
war. 

He  boasted  that  a  quiz  of  the  page’s 
readers  might  yield  different  results 
than  the  Times  Mirror  survey. 

The  feature  was  created  for  young¬ 
sters,  “but  in  fact,  we  know  that  it’s 
aimed  at  students  from  seven  to  75,” 
the  editor  said,  adding,  “One  of  the 
things  that  newspapers  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  for  that  matter,  have  got  to  do  is 
re-examine  the  ways  that  we  are  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  our  audiences.” 


Committees  pass 
two  telco  bills 

THE  HOUSE  ENERGY  and  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  and  House  Judiciary 
Committee  have  passed  two  major  bills 
designed  to  regulate  telecommunica¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States. 

The  bills,  H.R.  3626,  the  Antitrust 
Reform  Act  of  1993,  and  H.R.  3636,  the 
National  Communications  Competi¬ 
tion  and  Information  Infrastructure  Act 
of  1994,  were  amended  heavily  after 
long  debate  but  none  of  the  changes  di¬ 
rectly  affect  the  information  services 
sections. 

“After  much  discussion,  debate  and 
negotiation,  we  have  crafted  a  bill  that 
all  members  of  society  —  present  and 
future  —  can  share  in  equally  and  fully,” 
said  Rep.  Edward  Markey  (D-Mass.), 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee’s  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications  and  Finance  and  a 
co-sponsor  of  H.R.  3636. 

“The  most  significant  change  in 
communications  policy  in  60  years  now 
moves  a  closer  step  to  fulfillment,”  he 
said  in  a  statement. 

As  these  bills  move  to  the  House 
floor,  hearings  continue  on  a  Senate 
bill,  S.  1822,  the  Communications  Act 
of  1994,  which  also  seeks  to  set  telecom¬ 
munications  policy. 

ABA  approves 
defamation  act 

THE  UNIFORM  CORRECTION  or 
Clarification  of  Defamation  Act  has 
been  approved  by  the  American  Bar 
Association’s  House  of  Delegates. 

The  act,  a  product  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni¬ 
form  State  Laws,  at  first  was  rejected 
strongly  by  the  newspaper  industry  and 
other  media. 

After  reworking  the  proposal,  origi¬ 
nally  called  the  Uniform  Defamation 
Act,  opposition  eased. 

The  commissioners  in  selected  states 
now  will  begin  working  on  introducing 
the  act  in  their  legislatures. 

USA  Today 
at  Olympics 

USA  Today  said  it  distributed  5,000 
copies  of  its  international  edition  in 
Norway  during  the  February  Winter 
Olympics. 
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State  Of 
High  School 
Journalism:  Poor 

Survey  shows  teachers  are  often  uncertified  and  untrained  to 
teach  the  subject;  allocated  funds  are  meager  at  most  schools 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  teachers  often 
are  uncertified  and  untrained  to  teach 
this  subject,  which  frequently  does  not 
even  give  students  credits,  is  last  on 
line  for  meager  school  funds  and  which 
can  be  halted  at  the  whim  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

This  is  the  state  of  high  s^nool  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Two  decades  ago,  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  commissioned  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  state  of  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  United  States,  called 
“Captive  Voices.” 

A  follow-up  study  called  “Death  by 
Cheeseburger:  High  School  Journalism 
in  the  1990s  and  Beyond,”  produced 


within  its  own  time,”  according  to  the 
study. 

While  topics  such  as  teen  pregnan¬ 
cies,  AIDS,  violence,  racism,  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  family  issues,  college 
and  sex  are  featured  in  the  papers,  they 
fall  behind  other  categories. 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  typical 
high  school  newspaper  consists  of 
school-related  events  and  news. 

Next  was  sports  news,  editorials  and 
other  subjects  such  as  fiction  and  car¬ 
toons.  Also  popular  were  entertain¬ 
ment  reviews,  school  surveys  and  stu¬ 
dent  profiles. 

Less  than  half  the  papers  (42%)  fea¬ 
tured  world  or  national  news,  and  63% 
included  some  community  news  in 
their  pages,  the  study  reported. 


“Far  too  many  educators  and  administrators  rank 
journalism  with  metal  shop,  rather  than 
Shakespeare,”  the  study  noted.  “At  worst,  it’s 
viewed  as  a  dumping  ground  for  hard'to-handle 
students.” 


the  Freedom  Forum,  found  that  little 
has  changed  in  the  past  20  years. 

Death  by  Cheeseburger  gets  its  title 
from  a  1971  article  in  a  North  Carolina 
high  school  newspaper.  The  student 
wrote  a  satirical  look  at  the  school’s 
cafeteria,  but  as  a  result,  the  newspaper 
was  closed,  and  the  adviset  was  fired 
and  replaced  by  an  inexperienced 
teacher  who  taught  both  English  and 
journalism,  but  did  not  produce  a  pa¬ 
per. 

The  high  school  newspaper  “offers 
the  voice  of  America’s  young  people 


Sixty-two  percent  are  in  tabloid  for¬ 
mat,  and  nearly  as  many  (57%)  are 
printed  in  black  and  white  only. 

Ironically,  while  nearly  90%  carry 
advertising,  almost  as  many  do  not  run 
classified  ads. 

In  researching  the  study,  its  authors 
found  that  among  the  impediments  to 
a  good  high  school  newspaper  may  be 
the  adviser. 

Many  advisers  are  given  journalism 
instruction  duties  in  addition  to  their 
regular  classes,  and  some  of  them  have 
no  journalism  teaching  experience; 


fewer  than  one-third  hold  state  certifi¬ 
cates  to  teach  journalism,  and  no  state 
requires  a  certificate  to  advise  a  publi¬ 
cation. 

Even  those  who  are  more  qualified 
are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  resources  — 
and  interest  —  from  school  officials. 

“Far  too  many  educators  and  admin¬ 
istrators  rank  journalism  with  metal 
shop,  rather  than  Shakespeare,”  the 
study  noted.  “At  worst,  it’s  viewed  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  hard-to-handle 
students.” 

Death  by  Cheeseburger  does  feature 
success  stories  as  well,  and  gives  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  various  scholastic 
press  associations,  which  can  serve  as 
valuable  resources. 

The  181-page,  four-color  report  was 
conceived  and  headed  by  the  Freedom 
Forum’s  Alice  Bonner,  director/jour¬ 
nalism  education,  and  Judith  Hines, 
program  officer/journalism  education. 

In  addition  to  real-life  stories  from 
America’s  high  school  newspapers,  the 
report  includes  a  series  of  recommen¬ 
dations  and  resources  for  educators 
and  students. 

J-school  receives 
quake  grant  from 
Los  Angeles  Times 

THE  JOURNALISM  department  at 
California  State  University,  Northridge, 
which  suffered  heavy  damage  in  the 
January  earthquake  along  with  the  uni- 
vetsity,  has  received  a  $23,000  emer¬ 
gency  grant  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Acting  chaitman  Michael  Emery  said 
the  money  will  be  used  to  replace  dam¬ 
aged  and  stolen  equipment. 
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Study:  Channel 
One  helps  students 
leam  current  events 


IN  A  STUDY  loaded  with  caveats,  researchers  concluded 
that  Whittle  Communication’s  Channel  One  classroom 
television  program  can  help  give  students  a  slight  edge  in 
learning  current  events. 

“There  was  a  small  but  consistent  advantage  to  [Channel 
One]  viewing  in  each  [current  event]  testing  week,”  said 
Jerome  Johnston,  a  research  scientist  at  the  University  of 
Michigan’s  Institute  for  Social  Research  and  the  principal 
investigator  for  the  study. 

The  study  found  that  students  who  viewed  Channel  One 
learned,  on  average,  between  5%  and  8%  more  about  topics 
covered  in  the  newscasts  than  did  students  who  did  not 
have  the  TV  program  in  their  classroom. 

However,  researchers  cautioned  that  these  positive  results 
came  from  classes  taught  by  teachers  who  emphasize  current 
events  as  a  regular  part  of  their  curricula. 

And  researchers  noted  that  most  of  the  gains  in  learning 
were  achieved  by  motivated  students  with  high  grade-point 
averages. 

“C  and  D  students  learned  very  little,  even  in  exemplary 
schools,”  an  executive  summary  of  the  study  said. 

“Programming  alone  doesn’t  improve  student  learning  of 
current  events,”  the  study  said.  “Students  who  learned  most 
had  teachers  who  incorporated  Channel  One  news  into  the 
curriculum  and  discussed  important  news  stories  when  they 
occurred.” 

The  study  was  the  third  and  final  one  in  a  three-year  re¬ 
search  effort  paid  for  by  Whittle  and  conducted  by  three  in¬ 
dependent  researchers  from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Interwest  Applied  Research  of  Beaverton,  Ore. 

In  a  similar  1992  study,  the  same  researchers  concluded 
that  Channel  One  made  almost  no  difference  in  educating 
or  interesting  students  in  current  events  (E&P,  May  16, 
1992,  p.  20). 

Much  of  the  improvement  noted  in  the  current  study  can 
be  traced  to  a  decision  to  concentrate  on  classrooms  that 
conscientiously  were  using  the  controversial  Whittle  TV 
program. 

In  addition,  programming  on  Channel  One  was  revised 
to  make  it  much  more  oriented  toward  hard  news  during 
this  school  year. 

Channel  One  is  a  daily  12-minute  news  program  that  in¬ 
cludes  two  minutes  of  commercials.  Schools  agree  to  show 
the  program  in  classes  in  exchange  for  television  sets  and 
video  recorders. 

As  in  the  1992  study,  teachers  generally  rate  the  program 
highly.  About  three-quarters  of  teachers  said  they  would 
recommend  the  program. 

They  rated  the  programming  between  A-  and  B+.  How¬ 
ever,  some  key  observations  in  the  1992  study  were  not  re¬ 
peated  in  this  research. 

For  example,  while  teachers  in  1992  gave  similarly  high 
marks  to  Channel  One  programming,  they  gave  it  only  C 
when  asked  to  grade  its  “usefulness  as  a  teaching  tool.” 

That  specific  question  was  not  asked  in  the  latest  study. 
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Johnston  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

Also,  the  1992  study  noted  that  the  typical  student  did 
not  pay  close  attention  to  the  program. 

There  was  no  rigorous  study  made  of  student  conduct  this 
time,  but  based  on  casual  observations  by  researchers,  the 
conclusion  probably  would  be  the  same  if  there  had  been, 
Johnston  said.  BE^P 

About  Awards 

Heyweed  Broun  Award.  Eileen  Welsome,  a  reporter  at 
the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  has  been  awarded  the  1993  Hey- 
wood  Broun  Award  from  the  Newspaper  Guild  for  her  se¬ 
ries,  “The  Plutonium  Experiment,”  which  revealed  govern¬ 
ment  radiation  testing  on  unsuspecting  Americans. 
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Support  For  Declaration 
Gains  Momentum 

Inter  American  Press  Association  endorses  plan  to  invite 
leaders  of  all  Western  Hemisphere  nations  to  sign  the 
free^speech  declaration  written  a  week  earlier  in  Mexico  City 


by  M.L.  Stein 

SUPPORT  FOR  A  declaration  ap¬ 
proved  in  Mexico  City  last  month, 
which  calls  for  universal  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  gained  momentum  at  the 
midyear  meeting  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  in  Guatemala  City 
in  late  March. 

The  lAPA  endorsed  a  plan  to  invite 
all  leaders  of  governments  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  to  sign  the  document, 
which  had  been  endorsed  by  nearly  70 
delegates  to  the  Hemispheric  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Expression  held 
just  before  the  Guatemala  conclave. 

Media  organizations  also  were  urged 
to  push  for  recognition  of  the  docu¬ 
ment. 

Mexican  president  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari  and  Guatemalan  president 
Ramiro  de  Leon  Carpio  were  the  first 
heads  of  state  to  sign  the  declaration 
pounded  out  at  the  historic  Chapulte- 
pec  Castle. 

Also  at  Guatemala  City,  the  lAPA’s 
board  adopted  resolutions  demanding 
that  various  governments,  including 
the  United  States,  cease  imposing 
measures  that  muzzle  the  press,  harm 
journalists  or  impinge  on  the  free  flow 
of  information  in  any  form. 

The  lAPA  noted  that  since  its  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  Bariloche,  Argentina, 
last  year,  at  least  five  journalists  have 
been  killed  in  the  course  of  their  work: 
two  in  Guatemala,  two  in  Colombia 
and  one  in  Brazil. 

“Murders  and  many  other  attacks  on 
journalists  are  frequently  done  with 
impunity,”  the  organization  stated. 
“Government  and  police  authorities 
habitually  fail  to  bring  to  justice  those 
responsible  for  these  terrible  crimes.” 

Countries  singled  out  for  the  sever¬ 
est  criticism  included  Argentina, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  El  Salvador, 


Mexican  president  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Qortari  (shown  above  in  an  earlier  photo 
signing  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement)  and  Quatemalan  president 
Ramiro  de  Leon  Carpio  were  the  first 
heads  of  state  to  sign  the  freespeech 
declaration  pounded  out  at  the  historic 
Chapultepec  Castle  in  Mexico  City  last 
month. 


Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay  and 
Haiti. 

The  United  States  was  cited  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  complaint  by  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  based  in  Washington,  that 
the  Clinton  administration  has  been 
slow  in  releasing  public  information 
despite  the  president’s  early  promise  to 
make  information  readily  available. 

The  lAPA  noted,  as  an  example, 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  sought  in¬ 
formation  seven  months  ago  about  the 
death  of  deputy  White  House  counsel 
Vincent  Foster  and  has  received  noth¬ 
ing. 

One  resolution  declared  flatly. 


“There  is  no  press  freedom  in  Haiti 
and  public  opinion  has  no  possibility 
of  receiving  reliable  information  from 
the  existing  media.” 

It  asked  for  “respect  and  protection” 
for  journalists  in  the  country  and 
called  for  international  public  opinion 
to  help  establish  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  there. 

Declaring  that  “several  clearly  iden¬ 
tified  journalists”  were  shot  by  the 
Mexican  army  during  the  Indian  rebel¬ 
lion  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  the  lAPA 
asked  the  Mexican  government  to  pro¬ 
vide  guarantees  of  safety  to  correspon¬ 
dents  covering  that  conflict.  The  reso¬ 
lution  further  said  several  Mexican 
publishers  have  complained  that  state 
government  officials  have  curtailed  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers  that  criticized 
them. 

In  Argentina,  it  was  stated,  journal¬ 
ists  continue  to  work  in  an  “atmos¬ 
phere  of  insecurity”  despite  an  lAPA 
plea  in  November  that  such  conditions 
be  lifted.  The  lAPA  also  said  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  reporter  Mario  Bonino  last  year 
remains  unsolved. 

Attempted  intimidation  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  press  has  been  achieved  through 
the  law  of  Habeas  Data,  which  allows 
for  the  “right  of  rectification,”  it  was 
reported.  The  resolution  contends  that 
the  measure  creates  censorship  and  has 
been  used  against  a  television  com¬ 
mentator  and  editors  of  four  news¬ 
papers. 

Uruguay,  the  IAEA  pointed  out,  sti¬ 
fles  competition  and  limits  press  free¬ 
dom  by  placing  official  advertising 
with  favored  newspapers.  Allocation  of 
advertising  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
technical  criteria,  the  resolution  said. 

Canada  was  rapped  for  excluding 
the  press  from  certain  legal  proceed¬ 
ings;  Chile,  for  a  National  Congress 
bill  that  would  require  a  university  de- 
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English-language  papers 
have  a  market  in 
Spanish-speaking  homes 

Chicago  survey  shows  30%  of  Hispanic 
households  in  the  ADI  have  at  least 
one  adult  who  can  read  English 


gree  to  practice  journalism;  Cuba,  for 
its  “absolute  control”  of  the  media  —  a 
perennial  lAPA  complaint;  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  for  seemingly  allowing  attacks 
against  the  Diario  de  Hoy,  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  by  the  former  guerrilla  group 
FMLN;  and  Guatemala,  for  “outrages 
against  journalists”  by  “secret  power 
groups.” 

A  general  resolution  committed  the 
lAPA  to  oppose  laws  or  regulations 
limiting  the  “absolute  freedom  of  the 
press  and  citizens”  to  express  opinions 
and  choices  during  elections. 

Another  action  denounced  “subtle 
censorship,”  by  which  political  parties, 
especially  during  election  campaigns, 
pressure  the  media  and  individual  jour¬ 
nalists. 

A  resolution  aimed  particularly  at 
Colombia  and  Peru  said  anti-terrorist 
laws  have  been  used  to  jail  journalists 
carrying  out  their  duties.  Such  laws 
were  termed  a  “pretext  to  restrict  press 
freedom”  and  the  countries  were  ask  to 
stop  imposing  them  in  this  manner. 

Also  criticized  were  mandatory  li¬ 
censing  requirements  and  registration 
of  journalists,  both  of  which  are  being 
attempted  in  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Ecuador,  Haiti,  Panama  and  Vene¬ 
zuela,  according  to  the  IAEA. 

Venezuela,  it  was  stated,  is  consider¬ 
ing  further  restrictions  for  its  mandato¬ 
ry  licensing  program,  giving  such  pow¬ 
er  to  the  National  Journalists  Colegio, 
thereby  “ceding  control  over  owner¬ 
ship  of  news  media  to  people  other 
than  their  legitimate  owners.” 

Newsday  covers 
new  New  Yorkers 

NEW  YORK  NEWSDAY  is  expanding 
coverage  of  issues  important  to  the 
120,000  immigrants  who  come  to  the 
city  each  year. 

The  tabloid  announced  that  several 
pages  in  its  Sunday  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  sections  now  “specifically  ad¬ 
dress  needs  of  the  growing  population 
of  new  New  Yorkers,”  including  infor¬ 
mation  on  citizenship  and  English-lan¬ 
guage  courses. 

Paper  donates 
recycling  bins 

TO  HELP  LOCAL  recycling  efforts, 
the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time  has  do¬ 
nated  12  newspaper  recycling  bins  for 
use  on  commuter  train  platforms. 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THIRTY  PERCENT  OF  Hispanic 
households  can  be  reached  with  both 
Spanish-  and  English-language  publi¬ 
cations,  a  Chicago  survey  revealed. 

The  study  also  found  that  about 
28%  of  the  households  can  be  reached 
only  with  Spanish-language  publica¬ 
tions. 

In  Chicago’s  area  of  dominant  influ¬ 
ence,  this  means  that  about  50,000 
households  can  be  reached  only  with 
local  Hispanic  publications  but  almost 
69,000  households  have  at  least  one 
adult  who  can  read  both  Spanish-  and 
English-language  publications,  it  was 
reported.  In  the  30  days  covered  by  the 
survey,  Spanish-language  publications 
reached  almost  120,000  unduplicated 
households,  according  to  the  results. 

Figures  for  the  late  1993  survey  were 
announced  at  the  recent  San  Diego 
convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hispanic  Publications.  The 
study  was  conducted  by  Luis  Salces,  re¬ 
search  director  of  Unimar,  a  Chicago 
advertising,  public  relations  and  mar¬ 
keting  research  firm. 

Salces’  team  interviewed  500  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  adults,  300  by  telephone 
and  200  in  their  homes. 

The  objectives  were  twofold:  To 
measure  readership  of  local  Spanish- 
language  newspapers  and  magazines  — 
the  segment  of  the  Hispanic  market 
that  cannot  be  reached  with  general 
newspapers  —  and  to  describe  readers 
of  Spanish-language  publications  in 
terms  of  selected  demographic  and 
consumer-behavior  characteristics. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  interviews  were 
conducted  in  the  city  and  40%  in  sub¬ 
urbs.  The  respondents,  who  were  most 
likely  to  be  foreign-born  and  recent 
immigrants,  were  divided  almost  equal¬ 
ly  between  males  and  females  older 
than  18.  Twenty-eight  percent  read 
only  Spanish,  30%  read  Spanish  and 


English,  20%  read  only  English  and 
22%  did  not  read.  Most  of  the  non¬ 
readers  —  those  who  did  not  read  a  lo¬ 
cal  publication  —  were  in  suburbs. 

Researchers  found  no  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  readership  between 
males  and  females  or  in  annual  family 
income  or  nationality. 

More  readers,  Salces  said,  differenti¬ 
ated  among  Spanish-language  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  of  their  coverage  of 
local,  national  and  international  (pri¬ 
marily  Latin  American)  news  than  any 
other  editorial  element.  Chicago  news 
ranked  first  in  preference  followed  by 
U.S.  and  Latin  American  reports. 

The  survey  further  found  that  of  the 
readers,  52%  finished  high  school,  15% 
finished  college  and  33%  finished  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  Of  the  nonreaders, 
40%  completed  high  school  and  17% 
completed  college.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  them  were  of  Mexican  origin,  17% 
of  Puerto  Rican  origin,  and  the  rest 
were  from  Central  and  South  America. 

Salces  said  results  of  the  study  indi¬ 
cate  a  “substantial”  potential  market 
for  both  Spanish-  and  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers.  The  findings,  he 
added,  were  not  significantly  different 
from  a  similar  Chicago  study  in  1990. 

The  research  was  sponsored  by  the 
following  Chicago  publications:  ChicO' 
go  Deportivo,  El  Dia,  El  Observador, 
Extra,  La  Raza,  La  Voz  de  Chicago, 
Momento  and  Tele-guia  de  Chicago. 

Shift  to  morning 

ON  APRIL  4,  the  Alton,  111.,  Telegraph 
moved  from  evening  to  morning  publi¬ 
cation.  Publisher  Don  Miller  accounted 
for  the  move  by  citing  changes  in  read¬ 
er  lifestyles  and  newspaper  technologies 
plus  the  national  trend  toward  morning 
newspaper  publication. 

The  33,536-circulation  Telegraph  is 
owned  by  journal  Register  Co. 
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Returning 

To  The  Fold? 

Guatemalan  newspaper  director,  who  resigned  rather  than 
submit  to  self  •'Censorship,  seeks  to  return  to  his  paper 


by  Robert  Buckman 

MARIO  ANTONIO  SANDOVAL,  a 
Guatemalan  newspaper  director  who 
resigned  in  May  rather  than  submit  to 
self-censorship  and  who  later  became 
an  adviser  to  the  country’s  new  reform- 
minded  president,  has  resigned  that 
post  and  is  exploring  his  chances  of  re¬ 
turning  to  journalism. 

“I  discovered  that  journalists  make 
lousy  bureaucrats,”  Sandoval  said,  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  decision  to  resign  in  Jan¬ 
uary  as  an  adviser  and  speechwriter  for 
President  Ramiro  de  Leon  Carpio. 

On  May  25,  then-President  Jorge 
Serrano  made  an  abortive  effort  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  constitution  and  rule  by  de¬ 
cree,  ordering  censorship  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  daily  newspapers  and  broadcast 
media  (E&P,  July  h,  1993,  p.  14). 

Sandoval  was  the  director,  or  editor, 
of  Prensa  Libre,  Guatemala  City,  the 
country’s  leading  daily.  He  successfully 
faced  down  the  censors,  threatening  to 
run  the  paper  with  their  marks  on  the 
page  proofs.  Serrano  then  ordered  po¬ 
lice  to  surround  the  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  to  block  distribution. 

The  following  day,  the  paper’s  board 
of  directors  agreed  to  Serrano’s  offer  of 
self-censorship.  Sandoval,  46,  who  had 
spent  27  years  at  the  newspaper  co¬ 
founded  by  his  father,  resigned  in 
protest. 

“I  found  myself  out  on  the  street 
without  anything  to  do  for  the  first 
time  in  27  years,”  Sandoval  related  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  speaking  tour  of  four  U.S. 
colleges.  He  said  he  joined  in  the  mass 
demonstrations  protesting  Serrano’s 
assumption  of  dictatorial  powers. 

“People  started  yelling,  ‘Censura  a  la 
basura  (censorship  to  the  garbage),’  ” 


Buckman  is  a  journalism  professor  at  the 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  in 
Lafayette. 


Mario  Antonio  Sandoval 


he  said.  “There  were  500  or  1,000  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  different  levels  of  society 
and  we  were  marching  in  front  of  the 
Presidential  Palace  for  two  days.  The 
second  day,  the  government  fell. 

“It  was  interesting  because  this  was 
a  country  that  10  or  15  years  [ago]  had 
no  freedom  of  expression,  and  now  the 
people  were  defending  me.  Even 
though  people  criticize  the  press,  here 
and  everywhere,  when  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  in  jeopardy,  people  have  a 
tendency  to  think  they  are  losing 
something,  that  it’s  bad  with  journal¬ 
ists  but  it’s  worse  without  them.” 

Sandoval  was  not  unemployed  for 
long.  Serrano  was  forced  into  exile  in 
Panama,  and  the  congress  elected  de 
Leon  Carpio,  Guatemala’s  human 
rights  ombudsman  and  a  friend  of  San¬ 
doval  since  college,  to  succeed  him. 


The  new  president  named  Sandoval 
his  adviser. 

Sandoval  explained,  however,  that 
the  title  of  adviser  has  a  negative  con¬ 
notation  among  Guatemalans  because 
of  the  sycophants  who  traditionally 
have  surrounded  the  president.  More¬ 
over,  unlike  in  the  United  States,  the 
salary  of  presidential  advisers  is  even 
more  abysmal  than  that  of  journalists. 
After  only  six  months,  Sandoval  again 
decided  to  take  his  chances  with  un¬ 
employment. 

“I  didn’t  like  some  of  the  decisions 
that  had  been  made,  which  were  not 
really  evil,  not  very  important,”  he  said. 
“But  I  saw  myself  like  a  parrot  in  a 
henhouse.  We  were  a  bunch  of  birds 
but  of  different  kinds.  I  was  green  and 
the  other  guys  were  white.  They  laid 
eggs,  and  I  tried  to  lay  an  egg  but 
something  else  happened.  I  wanted 
them  to  fly  and  they  couldn’t  fly,  want¬ 
ed  them  to  speak  and  they  couldn’t 
speak,  so  I  decided  to  go  back  to  the 
jungle  where  we  journalists  belong.” 

Sandoval  insisted  that  he  had  no 
major  policy  differences  with  de  Leon 
Carpio,  whom  he  credited  with  fully 
restoring  and  respecting  press  freedom. 

“At  Cabinet  meetings,  he  would 
joke,  ‘Mario,  don’t  you  think  your  col¬ 
leagues  [in  the  press]  are  getting  too 
aggressive?’  ”  Sandoval  recalled.  “But 
he  would  never  do  anything  like  Serra¬ 
no  did.” 

Sandoval  said  ideally,  he  would  like 
to  return  to  Prensa  Libre,  where  he 
worked  his  way  up  through  the  ranks 
and  had  been  director  less  than  a  year 
when  Serrano  suspended  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  He  admitted  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  could  return  as  director  [his 
friend  Jose  Eduardo  Zarco  is  now  in  the 
post]  but  suggested  that  he  would  be 
content  as  a  political  analyst. 

He  has  been  writing  his  old  column, 
“Catafejo”  (Spyglass)  five  times  a 
week,  for  no  pay.  So  far,  however,  the 
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paper’s  other  four  board  members 
(Sandoval  votes  his  elderly  father’s 
one-fifth  share)  have  not  approached 
him  about  a  full-time  position,  he  said. 

“1  think  they  would  like  me  to  apol¬ 
ogize  for  what  1  did,  but  1  have  nothing 
to  apologize  about,”  he  said. 

His  father,  also  named  Mario,  has 
agreed  to  share  his  income  from  his 
stock  in  the  42-year-old  daily  until 
Sandoval  decides  what  to  do. 

Sandoval  said  leaving  the  paper  was 
a  painful  decision  but  called  it  “a  mat¬ 
ter  of  values,  a  matter  of  principle.”  He 
said  he  still  feels  the  same  about  self¬ 
censorship  and  he  believes  that  he  act¬ 
ed  properly. 

“If  you’re  a  censor  and  I  manage  to 
fool  you,  then  the  guy  who  sent  you  as 
the  censor  will  be  angry  at  you  and  not 
at  me  because  I  can  say,  ‘Look,  had  the 
censor’s  approval ...,’”  he  reasoned. 
“But  self-censorship  is  worse  because 
they  are  asking  you  to  think  with 
someone  else’s  mind.  They  come  and 
say,  ‘We’re  not  going  to  tell  you  what  to 
print;  you  should  use  your  own  com¬ 
mon  sense.’  But  your  idea  of  common 
sense  is  surely  not  the  same  as  the  oth¬ 
er  fellow’s.” 

He  insisted  that  he  harbors  no  ran¬ 
cor  toward  Prensa  Libre’s  board  mem¬ 
bers  regarding  the  self-censorship  issue 
but  lamented,  “1  was  a  victim  of  friend¬ 
ly  fire.  My  adversaries  never  defeated 
me.  Serrano  never  defeated  me.  1  was 


defeated  by  my  friends.” 

There  have  been  other  changes  in 
the  Guatemalan  press  since  Sandoval 
left  Prensa  Libre.  In  July,  a  new  news¬ 
paper,  La  Republica,  published  by  for¬ 
mer  television  newsman  Gonzalo  Mar- 
roqum  and  his  brother,  Luis,  joined  the 
four  private  and  one  government- 


owned  dailies  in  the  crowded  market. 

Also  in  July,  Jorge  Carpio,  publisher 
of  the  second-ranked  daily  in  the 
country,  El  Grdfico,  and  two-time  un¬ 
successful  presidential  candidate,  died 
from  injuries  that  he  received  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  routine  mugging  in 
the  city  of  Chichicastenango.  His  wife 
and  son,  who  now  run  the  paper,  com¬ 
plain  that  de  Leon  Carpio,  Carpio’s 
first  cousin,  has  done  nothing  to  solve 
the  homicide. 

Sandoval  said  El  Grafko’s  circula¬ 
tion  had  dwindled  during  Carpio’s  so¬ 
journs  into  presidential  politics  in  1985 
and  1990;  the  paper  gave  him  unmis- 
takenly  slanted  coverage,  but  both 
times  he  lost  in  runoffs,  the  latter  time 


to  Serrano. 

Since  Carpio’s  death,  Sandoval  said, 
the  paper’s  circulation  has  begun  in¬ 
creasing. 

“What  this  tells  you  is  that  when  the 
readers  don’t  see  any  hidden  agenda  in 
[a]  newspaper,  they  gain  again  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  is  taken  away  when  some¬ 


one  is  participating  in  politics,”  San¬ 
doval  noted. 

During  his  U.S.  tour  in  February, 
Sandoval  addressed  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  at  Brigham  Young  University  in 
Provo,  Utah;  the  University  of  South¬ 
western  Louisiana  in  Lafayette;  Loyola 
University  in  New  Orleans;  and  Flori¬ 
da  International  University  in  Miami. 

Sandoval  said  that  if  he  doesn’t  re¬ 
turn  to  Prensa  Libre,  he  will  weigh  oth¬ 
er  options,  including  starting  a  newspa¬ 
per  for  university  students  or  perhaps 
teaching  journalism.  He  added  that  he 
also  could  start  a  public  relations 
agency. 

“I  wouldn’t  like  it,”  he  confessed, 
“but  I  sure  have  the  contacts!”  BE^P 


So  far,  however,  the  paper’s  other  four  board 
members  (Sandoval  votes  his  elderly  father’s 
one'fifth  share)  have  not  approached  him  about  a 
fulhtime  position,  he  said. 


ED  INFORMAnON 
m  INSURANCE? 


If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington,  1 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Craig  Qemoules 


Joe  Daume 


Ken  Parish  Perkins 


Roberta  Espinosa 


I 


Craig  Gameulas,  an  assistant  city 
editor  at  the  Miami  Herald,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  at  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News^Tribune. 

Joe  Daume,  human  resources  man' 
ager  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  human  re¬ 
sources. 

Kit  Rachiis,  former  editor  in  chief  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Weekly,  has  been 
named  a  senior  editor  at  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  Magazine. 

Earlier,  he  was  managing  editor/arts 
editor  and  executive  editor  at  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice,  New  York. 

Stephen  Ciaypoie,  editor  at  Reuters 
Television,  has  been  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  director  and  chief  executive  at 
APTV,  the  international  news  video 
division  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Paul  Jess,  a  University  of  Kansas 
journalism  professor,  has  been  elected 
executive  secretary  of  the  Mid-Ameri¬ 
ca  Press  Institute,  effective  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May. 

He  succeeds  Monte  Mace,  who  is 
leaving  the  University  of  Kansas  facul¬ 
ty  to  become  publishing  director  at 
Vance  Publishing  Corp.,  Kansas  City. 

Eric  Fehrnstrom,  Boston  Herald 
Massachusetts  State  House  reporter, 
has  been  named  director  of  media  rela¬ 
tions  for  Massachusetts  state  Treasurer 
Joseph  Malone. 

Jim  Magee,  retail  sales  development 
manager  at  the  Sacramento  Bee,  has 
been  appointed  retail  sales  manager  in 
charge  of  major  accounts. 


Aly  Colon,  assistant  city  editor  at  the 
Seattle  Times,  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  diversity  re¬ 
porter/coach. 

Al  Hutchison,  associate  editor  of  ed¬ 
itorial  pages  at  the  Tampa  Tribune,  has 
been  promoted  to  deputy  managing 
editor. 

Ken  Parish  Perkins,  television  crit¬ 
ic  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  has 
been  named  television  critic  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Adrian  "Rusty"  Anglin,  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  central  division  advertising  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Tribune. 

William  Rupp,  formerly  the  publish¬ 
er  of  RI  Architect/ Builder  magazine, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  East  Bay 
Newspapers’  Warren  (R.I.)  Times- 
Gazette. 

John  Longer,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  Post-Star,  was  named 
copy  editor  at  the  Bristol,  R.I. -based 
company. 

Ken  Cola,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island,  was  appointed 
reporter  at  the  Bristol  Phoenix. 

Lynne  Jewell,  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
has  been  promoted  to  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

Bill  Van  Lanlngham,  promotion 
manager,  was  named  director  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

W.  Terry  Maguire  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  counsel  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers. 


Edwin  Diamond,  author  of  Behind 
the  Times:  Inside  the  New  New  York 
Times,  who  is  on  sabbatical  from  New 
York  University,  where  he  teaches  in 
the  journalism  department,  has  joined 
the  Annenberg  Washington  Program 
in  Communications  Policy  Studies  of 
Northwestern  University  as  an  Annen¬ 
berg  Visiting  Fellow. 

Jim  Janiga,  director  of  human  re¬ 
sources  at  the  Houston  Post,  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  human  re¬ 
sources. 

Mark  Jahne,  editor  at  the  West 
Hartford  (Conn.)  News,  has  been 
named  corporate  communications  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Easter  Seal  Rehabilitation 
Center,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Duncan  McDonald,  deputy  director 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  named  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications,  effective  in  July. 

Roberta  "Bobbie"  Espinosa,  as¬ 
sistant  vice  president,  people  diversity 
at  Cigna,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
named  human  resource  director  at  the 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 

Grog  Aarons,  co-op  manager  at  the 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Press-Telegram, 
has  been  appointed  co-op  manager  at 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Lisa  Warren,  advertiser  promotions 
supervisor  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  has 
been  named  community  relations 
manager. 
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Legal  Briefs 

Tenn.  Senate 
approves  lawsuit 
privacy  law 

LAWSUITS  IN  TENNESSEE  would  be 
kept  secret  for  five  days  after  they  are 
filed  under  a  bill  approved  last  month 
by  the  state  Senate. 

Traditionally,  court  records  have 
been  public  in  Tennessee.  Challenges 
to  the  bill  are  expected  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  state  House,  a  spokesman 
for  Tennessee  newspapers  said. 

State  Sen.  John  Ford  (D-Memphis) 
said  the  measure  would  give  defendants 
in  lawsuits  more  time  to  brace  for  ques¬ 
tions  from  reporters  and  for  solicitations 
from  lawyers,  who  routinely  go  through 
lawsuits  in  search  of  business. 

“This  is  for  the  public,”  Ford  said. 
“This  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  free 
press.  It’s  fair  play  for  the  public.” 

People  need  time  to  consider  their 
lawsuits  “before  they  are  attacked  by 
the  press,”  he  said. 

Bob  Atkins,  publisher  of  the  Gallatin 
News-Examiner  and  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association,  said  the 
bill’s  effect  would  be  to  limit  public  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  records.  —  AP 

High  court  refuses 
to  reinstate 
libel  suit 

THE  US.  SUPREME  Court,  without 
comment,  refused  to  reinstate  a  libel 
lawsuit  against  a  New  jersey  weekly 
newspaper  that  erroneously  reported 
that  a  lawyer  was  under  investigation. 

The  decision  last  month  upholds  a 
ruling  that  the  Belleville  Post  did  not 
purposely  report  that  a  lawyer  for  the 
New  Jersey  School  Boards  Association 
was  being  investigated  regarding  legal 
fees  that  he  charged. 

A  state  appellate  court  had  said  the 
lawyer,  Lawrence  Schwartz,  failed  to 
prove  that  the  newspaper  acted  with 
malice.  The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  consider  the  case. 

“I’m  glad  it’s  over,”  said  David  Wor- 
rall,  publisher  of  20  weeklies,  including 
the  Post.  “None  of  us  even  knew  Mr. 
Schwartz.  We  certainly  didn’t  have  any 
malice  against  him.” 

Under  longstanding  Supreme  Court 


precedent,  a  public  figure  can  collect 
damages  for  libel  only  if  a  statement 
was  published  with  actual  malice,  de¬ 
fined  as  knowledge  that  the  statement 
was  false  or  reckless  disregard  of 
whether  it  was  false. 

The  Post  reported  in  March  1990 
that  state  officials  were  investigating 
whether  Schwartz  had  received  exces¬ 
sive  legal  fees  from  the  state  school 
boards  association. 

The  paper  later  admitted  that  it 
erred  in  reporting  that  Schwartz  was 
the  target  of  a  state  investigation  re¬ 
garding  the  legal  fees.  It  said  the  state¬ 
ment  mistakenly  was  added  to  a  re¬ 
porter’s  story  by  an  editor  who  thought 
he  was  clarifying  the  article.  —  AP 

Judge:  Printers 
can  refuse  jobs 

PRINTERS  IN  VERMONT  legally  can 
turn  down  jobs  on  the  basis  of  their  be¬ 
liefs  without  being  subject  to  state  dis¬ 
crimination  charges,  a  state  court  has 
ruled. 

Linda  Paquette  sued  a  St.  Albans 
print  shop  because  its  owners  refused  to 
print  membership  cards  for  a  group  of 
Roman  Catholics  who  support  abortion 
rights. 

Judge  Linda  Levitt  ruled  that  owners 
Malcolm  and  Susan  Baker’s  First 
Amendment  rights  to  free  speech  and 
free  exercise  of  religion  outweighed  the 
claim  made  by  Paquette  under  Ver¬ 
mont’s  anti-discrimination  law. 

The  judge’s  decision  last  month, 
which  overturns  a  ruling  in  favor  of  Pa¬ 
quette  by  the  Vermont  Human  Rights 
Commission,  is  expected  to  be  appealed 
to  the  state  Supreme  Court. 

Levitt  wrote,  “It  cannot  be  said  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  the  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  interest  in  eliminating  discrimi¬ 
nation  overrides  a  person’s  rights  to  free 
speech  and  free  exercise  of  religion.” 

Paquette  said  her  stance  as  a 
Catholic  who  supports  abortion  rights 
made  her  the  target  of  religious  discrim¬ 
ination. 

The  Bakers’  attorney,  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  argued  that  the  shop  did  not 
turn  Paquette  away  four  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  of  her  membership  in  a  group  but 
because  of  the  message  she  wanted  to 
convey. 

He  also  argued,  and  the  judge  agreed. 


that  a  print  shop  has  free  speech  rights 
not  available  to  most  other  businesses. 

“Newspapers  exercise  editorial  con¬ 
trol  over  what  ads  they  will  and  will  not 
publish”  and  print  shops  have  a  similar 
right,  McCormick  said.  —  AP 

Sex  offender 
can  keep  contract 

THE  MARYLAND  COURT  of  Ap¬ 
peals  has  ruled  that  former  teacher 
Ronald  Price,  who  was  convicted  of  sex¬ 
ually  abusing  female  students,  does  not 
have  to  show  his  contract  for  a  televi¬ 
sion  movie  about  his  case  to  state  offi¬ 
cials. 

State  Attorney  General  J.  Joseph 
Curran  Jr.  has  sought  legal  means  to 
prevent  Price  from  profiting  from  his 
crimes. 

However,  a  lower  court  ruled  earlier 
that  the  state’s  “Son  of  Sam”  law  pre¬ 
venting  criminals  from  profiting  from 
their  misdeeds  was  an  unconstitutional 
restriction  of  free  speech. 

The  appeals  court  decision  did  not 
address  the  constitutionality  of  that  law 
but  focused  on  technical  grounds  for  re¬ 
fusing  Curran’s  request  for  a  copy  of 
Price’s  contract  with  the  movie  produc¬ 
er. 

Price’s  attorney  said  he  will  continue 
to  refuse  Curran’s  request  to  name  the 
producer  or  production  company. 

OSHA  steps  up 
enforcement  of 
environmental  rules 

THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  and 
Health  Administration  is  stepping  up 
its  enforcement  of  environmental  regu¬ 
lations  against  newspapers. 

From  1991  to  1992,  OSHA  increased 
the  number  of  citations  against  news¬ 
papers  to  348,  from  135,  sending  fines 
skyrocketing  to  $324,000,  from  $46,000, 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  se¬ 
nior  industrial  hygienist  Liz  Miller, 
wrote  in  NAA’s  Tech  News.  Fines  range 
up  to  $25,000  per  day  of  violation. 

Miller  urged  newspapers  to  commis¬ 
sion  a  professional  audit  of  compliance 
with  federal  regulations  and  to  correct 
violations  to  avoid  being  accused  of 
“willfull”  violations. 
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Ad/Sat  sold  to 
Skylight  Inc* 

Associated  Press  declines  to  make  an  offer; 
tripled  drops  out  of  the  bidding  process; 

Atkins  leaves  post  as  Ad/Sat  president  and  CEO 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AD/SAT  INC.  has  been  acquired  by 
recently 'formed  Skylight  Inc.,  bringing 
an  end  to  speculation  over  the  imme¬ 
diate  fate  of  the  former  Maxwell  Com¬ 
munications  division. 

Ad/Sat  has  been  for  sale  for  at  least 
a  year  and  has  attracted  various  inter¬ 
ested  parties,  including  the  Associated 
Press  and  Information  International 
Inc.,  parent  company  of  DigiFlex. 

While  AP  took  a  cursory  glance  at 
Ad/Sat  before  declining  to  make  an  of¬ 
fer,  triple-I  was  one  of  the  final  two 
bidders  before  it  ultimately  bowed  out. 

Founded  in  1987,  Ad/Sat  is  a  leader 
in  the  application  of  electronic  ad  de¬ 
livery  and  has  carved  a  place  for  itself 


in  the  rapidly  expanding  field.  Ad/Sat 
transmits  display  advertising  in  both 
fax  and  PostScript  formats  via  the  AP 
satellite  and  fiberoptic  cable. 

Skylight  was  organized  to  acquire 
Ad/Sat,  and  its  principals  “are  involved 
with  media  investments  around  the 
world,”  said  David  Hilton,  new  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Ad/Sat. 

“Ad/Sat  is  a  unique  opportunity,” 
Hilton  said.  “The  basic  course  that 
Ad/Sat  is  on  right  now  is  the  same  one 
that  it  will  pursue,  providing  services 
to  the  advertising  industry. 

“What  inspired  my  group  to  get  in- 
vcilved  was  the  belief  that  the  company 
was  just  incredibly  well-positioned  to 
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expand  those  services  ...  to  a  much 
wider  group.” 

Hilton  added  that  senior  manage¬ 
ment  of  Ad/Sat  has  “remained  intact.” 

A  notable  departure  is  Richard 
Atkins,  former  president  and  CEO.  Af¬ 
ter  18  years  at  AP,  Atkins  left  to  head 
Ad/Sat,  and  while  there  has  been  spec¬ 
ulation  that  he  might  return  to  AP  to 
help  develop  the  new  electronic  ad  de¬ 
livery  program,  Atkins  said,  “I  have 
not  talked  to,  or  discussed  any  project 
with  AP,  or  any  other  competitor.” 

Atkins  is  widely  recognized  as  an 
important  factor  of  Ad/Sat’s  success, 
and  during  the  bidding  process,  his  un¬ 
certain  status  with  Ad/Sat  was  of  con¬ 
cern  to  at  least  one  contender. 

“Triple-I  was  in  due  diligence  to  buy 


Ad/Sat  and  we  pulled  out  of  the  final 
bidding  and  decided  that  we  would  not 
move  forward,”  said  E.J.  Dieckman, 
president  of  Digiflex. 

Dieckman  said  that  bidding  was 
halted  for  a  “variety  of  reasons,”  and 
principal  among  them  was  the  status  of 
Atkins.  “One  of  the  conditions  that  we 
would  buy  Ad/Sat  under  was  Atkins 
giving  us  a  non-compete  clause,  and 
since  we  could  not  get  that,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  several  other  reasons,  we 
pulled  out  of  the  bidding.” 

Hilton  was  an  early  principal  of 
MTV  and  was  formerly  head  of  affili¬ 
ate  sales  for  Fox  Broadcasting.  He  was 
also  chief  executive  of  British  Cable 


and  was  one  of  the  three  operating 
heads  of  McMillian  with  responsibility 
for  legal  publishing. 

While  Hilton  said  he  was  excited  by 
this  latest  challenge,  he  was  quick  to 
acknowledge  Atkins’  contribution  to 
Ad/Sat. 

“Ad/Sat’s  change  in  management  is 
absolutely  no  reflection  on  Dick  or  his 
abilities,”  he  said.  “I  have  a  lot  of  re¬ 
spect  for  Dick  and  what  he’s  accom¬ 
plished  here,  but  as  a  new  owner,  it 
was  necessary  for  there  to  be  a  single 
head  of  the  company  and  we  need  that 
for  a  short  period  of  time.” 

The  sale  of  Ad/Sat  comes  at  a  piv¬ 
otal  time  for  the  company,  which  is 
facing  increased  competition  from  oth¬ 
er  electronic  ad  delivery  companies 
that  are  developing  services  similar  to, 
if  not  more  advanced  than,  Ad/Sat. 

William  Rilling,  president  of  Ad  eX- 
press  Inc.,  clearly  sees  an  opportunity 
to  gain  market  share. 

“The  market  is  thirsty  for  a  system 
that  is  more  efficient  and  more  cost-ef¬ 
fective  than  Ad/Sat’s,”  Rilling  said. 

“The  departure  of  Atkins  convolutes 
the  game  even  more,”  Dieckman  said. 
“It  makes  Ad/Sat’s  future  more  ques¬ 
tionable  .  .  .  any  confusion  [in  the  in¬ 
dustry]  makes  us  look  more  stable.” 

Ad/Sat  is  in  place  at  many  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country,  but  usage 
varies. 

Edward  McCaffrey,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp.,  said  the  corporation  re¬ 
cently  removed  Ad/Sat  because  of  spo¬ 
radic  usage. 

“We  had  limited  use  of  Ad/Sat  to 
the  point  where  it  just  wasn’t  worth  it,” 
McCaffrey  said.  “We  were  being 
charged  about  $25  for  transmissions  .  . 

.  .  In  my  opinion,  it  hasn’t  been 
missed.” 

Jack  Breed,  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Boston  Herald,  said  that 
Ad/Sat  frequently  is  utilized  at  the  pa¬ 
per. 

“The  Herald  receives  ads  through 
Ad/Sat  about  once  a  day,”  Breed  said. 
“We  get  a  pretty  good  flow  of  stuff, 
mostly  national,  mostly  airlines.” 

Whatever  its  strategy,  Ad/Sat  has  its 
work  cut  out  for  itself,  said  industry  ob¬ 
servers. 

“I  think  Ad/Sat  has  a  marvelous  op¬ 
portunity  in  front  of  them,”  said  Eu¬ 
gene  Rooney,  former  director  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  Ad/Sat. 
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Just  tom,  tut  ateaJy  standing  tall,  Avenor  America  Inspired  ty  tte  I^tin  root  for  advantage,  meaning 


trings  a  frest,  new  approact  to  its  future. 


"going  forward"  and  from  "nortt",  Avenor  will  grow  on  you 


Once  known  as  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products,  and  your  interest  in  international  forest  products  leaderstip. 


Avenor  tas  deep  roots  in  tte  forest  products  industry.  It  is 
now  growing  on  its  reputation  for  quatty  and  tuilding  on  its 


commitment  to  customer  satisfaction. 


Avenor 


An  international  forest  products  company 


FromlheMtor'sDei 


Recently,  Bill  Watterson  drew  a  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  car¬ 
toon  that  was  a  conversation  between  the  hyper-imagina¬ 
tive  Calvin  and  his  adult-sized  anthropomorphic  stuffed 
tiger. 

The  two  characters  were  discussing  how  people  junk  up 
the  environment. 

In  the  closing  panel,  Bill  has  Calvin  saying,  “Maybe  we’ll 
stop  polluting  before  it’s  too  late.” 

And  the  wise,  giant  plush  animal  replies,  “We’re  all  hold¬ 
ing  our  breath.” 

Folks,  I  have  good  news  for  you. 

Newspapers  are  getting  better  at  stopping  pollution  and 
being  good  citizens  of  planet  Earth.  Every  place  I  looked, 
there  were  signs  of  improvement. 

•  RECYCLING  NEWSPRINT  —  The  paper  mills  are 
continuing  to  expand  their  capacity  to  recycle  old  news¬ 
print.  Read  “Wanted:  4  million  tons  of  old  papers”  to  see 
what  is  happening  on  the  manufacturing  end. 

•  OLD  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  GETTING  TO  THE  RECY¬ 
CLERS  —  When  you  can  rework  56%  of  the  papers  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  nation  into  new  newsprint,  a  lot  of  effort 
is  going  into  the  cycle. 

•  PREVENTION  IS  TAKING  OVER  FROM  CLEAN¬ 
UP  —  Review  the  checklist  developed  by  three  executive 
engineers  of  the  Lockwood  Greene  company. 

Use  their  experience  to  help  your  plant  be  pollution-free. 

•  YOU  DON’T  NEED  TO  SPEND  BIG  BUCKS  to  recy¬ 
cle  just  about  every  critical  item  in  your  plant. 

The  managers  at  the  Springfield,  Ill.,  State  Joumal-RegiS' 
ter  can  show  you  how  it’s  done.  The  article  “Recycle  Mas¬ 
ters”  takes  you  on  a  tour  of  their  modern  plant  with  clever 
recovery  devices  tucked  away  under  windows,  in  closets  and 
in  big  bays  right  on  the  mailroom  floor.  Best  of  all  is  the 
truck  loop  that  involves  three  organizations  in  a  mutually 
beneficial  circuit. 

•  COMBINE  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  NIE  and  you 
have  a  publication  with  worldwide  appeal. 

Earth  Beat  can  be  found  in  U.S.  Information  Agency  of¬ 
fices  in  deepest  Africa,  southeast  Asia,  New  Zealand  and 
dozens  of  other  places  around  the  globe. 

The  reason:  It  helps  kids  become  better  environmental¬ 
ists  while  acquainting  them  with  the  newspaper.  Read 
“Earth  Beat,”  and  see  how  New  London,  Conn.,  Day  NIE 
manager  Elaine  Startler  did  it. 

If  there  is  one  message  in  this  section,  it’s:  In  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  there  are  many  concerned  people  doing  very 
creative  things  and  moving  a  lot  of  tonnage  to  keep  the 
Earth’s  water  and  air  in  good  shape. 

The  job  isn’t  over  yet,  but  we  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of. 


Bruce  DeYoung 

DeYoung  is  a  former  member  of  the  executive  boards  at  the 
Chicago  Sun'Times  and  New  York  Daily  News.  He  resides  in 
Racine,  Wis.,  where  he  operates  a  marketing  services  compa- 
ny  for  retailers,  newspapers  and  other  media. 
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Recycle  Masters 

The  State  Journal-Register,  Springfield,  III.,  shows 
what  determination  and  creativity  can  do 


At  some  newspapers,  the  publisher 
is  the  motivator  for  environmental  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  managers  follow 
along.  At  a  recent  visit  to  the  State 
Journal'Register  in  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
old  hometown  of  Springfield,  111.,  1  saw 
what  is  possible  when  dozens  of  people 
from  the  publisher  down  take  recycling 
seriously. 

This  is  a  paper  where  they  recycle 
just  about  everything  they  can  except 
what’s  left  over  from  lunch.  Here  is  a 
brief  rundown  of  how  they  do  it; 

Newsprint 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  the  executives 
at  the  State'} ournal'Register  brought 
two  companies  together:  FSC,  the  pa¬ 
per  mill  in  Chicago’s  southwest  suburbs 


that  makes  newsprint  from  100%  used 
newspapers,  and  Clean  and  Green,  a 
local,  nonprofit  recycling  center  where 
Springfieldians  bring  their  recyclables, 
including  newspapers.  With  the  State 
Journal'Register,  these  companies  cre¬ 
ated  a  three-way  newsprint  recycling 
loop. 

FSC  has  big  semitrailer  trucks. 
Clean  and  Green  has  a  big  semi  too. 
Twice  a  month  an  FSC  truck  brings 
down  new  newsprint  to  the  State  Jour' 
nal'Register.  After  the  truck  is  un¬ 
loaded,  State  Journal'Register  people 
fill  it  up  with  baled  used  newsprint. 
The  bales  are  about  three  feet  high, 
four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long.  They 
weigh  1,100  to  1,250  pounds  each.  A 
trailer  load  is  36  bales  or  about  35,000 
pounds.  The  truck 
goes  back  to  FSC 
and  the  paper  in 
the  bales  becomes 
new  newsprint. 

The  paper  in 
the  bales  comes 
from  returns  from 
dealers  in  previous 
days  and  current 
press  waste. 

The  Clean  and 
Green  truck  gets 
loaded  with  used 
newsprint  at  the 
recycling  center.  It 
gets  full  about 
twice  a  month. 
When  full,  the 
truck  heads  to 
FSC,  where  it 
drops  the  old  pa¬ 
pers  and  takes  on  a 
load  of  new  news¬ 
print. 

The  Clean  and 
Green  driver  takes 
the  new  paper  to 
the  State  Journal' 
Register  and  the 
empty  trailer  heads 
back  to  the  Clean 
and  Green  center 


Small  silver-capturing  units  become  a 
part  of  the  fixer  flow  system.  This  unit  is 
about  12  inches  high. 


to  be  filled  with  old  papers  again. 

This  is  a  win-win-win  situation. 
FSC  gets  raw  materials  and  new  paper 
transport  service.  Clean  and  Green 
gets  a  place  to  recycle  papers  and  a  re¬ 
turn  load  for  its  trucks.  The  State  Jour¬ 
nal-Register  gets  new  paper  shipments 
and  an  easy  way  to  move  used  paper  to 
a  recycler. 

Dave  Adami,  business  manager  at 
the  State  Journal-Register,  said  this  sys¬ 
tem  supplies  about  40%  of  the  paper’s 
needs.  In  addition,  it  uses  QUNO  pa¬ 
per  for  about  40%  of  its  needs,  with 
the  balance  coming  from  Spruce  Falls 
and  Abitibi. 

Ink 

A1  Meier,  the  pressroom  foreman, 
developed  the  system  used  to  recycle 
press  ink.  He  hooked  up  an  open- 
topped  tank  about  two  feet  long  and 
eight  inches  wide  to  a  pump  and  filter 
system.  The  used  ink  goes  in  the  tank, 
is  forced  by  the  pump  through  a  five- 
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the  solvent  settle  to  the  bottom  of  pans 
in  the  work  center.  This  bottom  sludge 
goes  to  Safety  Kleen,  which  has  a 
process  to  pull  the  reusable  solvent  out 
of  the  sludge.  The  paper  gets  the  re¬ 
born  solvent  and  the  process  starts  all 
over  again. 


Plates 

The  State  Journal-Register  presses 
are  offset  Goss  Metro  presses,  installed 
in  1980.  They  print  a  200-line  screen, 
which  produces  brilliant  color  photos 
and  artwork. 

The  aluminum  plates  are  recycled  by 
Mar-Cor. 


Press  oil 

The  State  Journal-Register  devel¬ 
oped  its  own  press  lubrication  oil 
cleaning  unit.  It  is  a  closed  pipe  sys¬ 
tem.  Press  oil  from  the  gear  boxes  is 
pumped  through  a  purifying  system 
without  being  drained  and  carted 
around  in  drums.  The  paper  has  just 
about  eliminated  the  used-oil  disposal  processing  of  photographi 
problem.  half.  Instead  of  creating  pa§ 

dividual  pieces  of  photoci 
Future  build  the  small  page  units 

Systems  like  these  are  developed  be-  sds  —  from  digitized 

cause  every  level  of  management  is  files  that  create  images  or 
concerned  about  the  environment,  copiers.  Only  when  the  f 
The  publisher,  J.P.  Clarke,  makes  sure  made  up  will  a  photographi 
the  resources  are  there  to  develop  new  age  be  developed, 
environmental  programs.  The  vice  Also  in  the  future  is  a  “p 
president  of  production,  John  Titone,  to  drill  into  bundles  of  r( 
looks  for  ways  to  recycle  and  reduce  “fluff  them  up.”  Once  fluff 
use  of  environmentally  sensitive  mate-  pers  can  be  dumped  into 
rials.  And  the  management  team  at  the  Bound  bundles  were  too  bij 
State  Journal-Register  isn’t  done  yet.  for  the  baler  to  handle. 


Used  ink  goes  into  the  open  tank  on  the 
right,  is  pumped  through  filters  and 
added  to  the  ink  in  the  main  2,500- 
gallon  tank. 


This  baling  machine  takes  returns  and 
press  wastepapers  and  compresses  them 
into  1 ,200-pound  bales  to  be  shipped 
back  to  the  paper  company. 


micron  filter,  renewed  with  a  shot  of 
linseed  oil  and  added  to  the  2,500-gal¬ 
lon  storage  tank  nearby. 

The  used  oil  is  about  2%  to  3%  of 
the  oil  in  the  tank,  Meier  says,  and  it 
works  fine. 


Fixer 

Used  fixer  contains  silver.  It  is  not 
good  to  put  silver  in  sewers.  It  is  much 
better  to  convert  it  to  dollars  in  the 
bank.  Because  of  this  financial  link, 
the  fixer  filtering  system  at  the  State 
Journal-Register  is  under  the  control  of 
Bill  Deemer,  the  controller. 

Wherever  you  find  fixer,  you  will 
find  a  device  to  collect  the  silver. 
There  are  two  small,  modern  blue 
units  in  the  composing  room  plus  larg¬ 
er  units  near  the  photo  lab  and  plate 
areas.  Within  the  units,  the  silver  is  at¬ 
tracted  to  screens  and  collected.  Every 
three  to  six  months,  the  units  are  shut 
down  and  the  silver  removed. 

Mar-Cor  Industries  takes  the  silver, 
purifies  it,  sells  it  and  sends  the  check 
to  Deemer. 


Solvents 

The  solvents  used  to  clean  presses 
often  contain  volatile  solutions.  To 
minimize  the  need  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  solvents,  the  State  Journal- 
Register  uses  cleaning  work  centers 
that  automatically  collect  the  used  sol¬ 
vent. 

As  Bob  Pavich,  assistant  production 
manager  at  the  State  Journal-Register, 
explained  it,  the  ink  and  impurities  in 
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New  newsprint  rolls  were  just  emptied  out  of  this  FSC  trailer.  Now  State  Journal- 
Register  employees  fill  the  trailer  with  baled  newsprint  for  the  trip  back  to  the  FSC 
recycling  plant. 


SPRUCE  FALLS^  NEWSPRINT 


USING  THE  WHOLE  TREE  Our  integrated 
operations  will  soon  add  value  to  our 
utilization  of  eveiy  tree  hai'vested. 

A  new  studmill,  scheduled  for  completion 
early  in  1995,  will  produce  construction 
lumber  and  wnll  also  supply  our  newsprint 
mill’s  TMP  plant  with  wood  chips,  benefitting 

f 

our  cost  structure  and  improving  our 
utilization  of  forest  resoui  ccs. 


jiumber  ■l^^wood  chips|+|bark 


energy 


full  utilization 


fmfB 

US'- 


A  LIGHT  FOOTPRINT  Spruce  Falls  manages  forest  resources  with 
the  goal  of  having  as  little  impact  as  possible  on  the  environment.  Our 
forest  management  program  has  led  the  industry  in  environmental 
responsibility.  We  use  the  most  advanced  and  innovative  techniques 
and  methods  in  harvesting  and  reforestation  in  order  to  foster  a  healthy 
and  diverse  forest,  one  which  will  provide  for  sustained  development, 


Sprue*  Falls  It  now 
In  Its  third  yaar  of 
oparatlon.  Sine*  th* 
baginning,  wa'va  mad* 
slgnlfleant  ehangas  In 
proeastas  and  taehnology 
and  leapt  you  up  to  data 
on  all  of  tham.  We'd 
Ilka  you  to  know  how 
thos*  ehangas  have 
Improved  our  products 
and  our  ability  to  meat 
your  needs,  now  and 
In  the  future. 


If  you'd  Ilka  more 
information  about  the 
multi-faeeted  benefits  of 
Spruee  Falls  produets, 
please  eall  us  today. 


Quality  Newsprint 
&  Groundwood 
Specialty  Papers 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
&  ORDER  PLACEMENT 
P.O.  Box  100 
Kapuskasing,  Ontario 
Canada  P5N  2Y2 
US:  1-800-387-3012 
Can.:  1-800-387-5423 
Fax:  1-705-337-9709 


MARKETING  &  SALES 
2  Carlton  Street,  Suite  605 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada  M5B1J9 
US:  1-800-565-3021 
Can.:  1-800-565-0914 
Fax:  1-416-977-4780 


Spruce 
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Wanled:  4  Mlllioii 
Tons  of  Old  Papers 

Combined  total  demand  of 
old  newsprint  in  Canada  and 
U.S.  reaches  new  peak 


SPRUCE  FALLS  NEWS 


TMP 

Spruce  Falls'  new  ultra-modem 
TMP  plant  produces  high  quality 
high  yield  thermomechanical  pulp. 

It's  the  high  yi^  factor  that 
provides  the  mah"^mwnnmenki 


The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  did  a  survey  of  28  pa¬ 
per  mills  using  and/or  producing  news¬ 
print. 

The  study  was  released  in  October. 

It  is  a  remarkable  study  because  mill 
by  mill  it  shows  that  today’s  papermak- 
ers  are  ready  to  absorb  millions  of  tons 
of  used  newsprint. 

While  not  all  old  newsprint  becomes 
a  part  of  the  total  tonnage  of  a  mill,  an 
analysis  of  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  mills 
shows  how  important  old  newsprint  is 
to  the  production  of  the  mills  in  the 


association’s  study. 

As  the  graph  below  indicates,  old 
newsprint  can  be  as  much  as  43%  of 
the  output  of  Canadian  mills  and  more 
than  half,  54%,  of  the  output  of  U.S. 
mills. 

While  all  28  mills  in  the  study  used 
at  least  10%  of  old  newsprint,  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  some  of  the  largest  mills  was 
very  large. 

Clearly,  recycling  old  papers  into 
new  newsprint  has  become  a  very  large 
business  involving  some  of  the  top  pa¬ 
per  producers  in  North  America. 


U.S.  And  Canadian  Mills’  Demand  For 
Old  Newsprint  As  A  Part  Of 
Their  Total  Output  In  Thousands  Of  Tons 

5,017 


Spruce  Tails  blends 
TMP  wilh  recYcled 
recovered  fibre 
I  I  to  produce  (piality, 
em  iromnentally  friendly  newsprint. 


COMPARATIVE  FIBRE  YIELD 


ConvMitkMMil  dMinlcal  Pulp 


^  100  s. 

J  tons  of  V, 
wood  chips 


^  50  tons 
of  pulp 


SpniM  Falla:  High  Yiald  TMP 


^  95  tons 


And  22  states  take  no  action 
on  recycled  newsprint  standards 


As  of  November,  13  states  had  es¬ 
tablished  mandatory  levels  of  old 
newsprint  for  the  paper  used  by  news¬ 
papers  in  that  state. 

As  the  map  shows,  the  mandatory 
pattern  is  irregular. 

North  Carolina  does  not  agree  with 
South  Carolina.  West  Virginia  does 
not  agree  with  Virginia.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  states  abstain.  The  Deep 
South  is  for  voluntary  action  or  no 
guidelines. 


Mandated  levels  vary 

Connecticut  beats  out  other  states 
by  one  year  in  wanting  the  most  recy¬ 
cled  content:  50%  by  1999. 

But  Arizona,  California  and  Mis¬ 
souri  are  not  far  behind.  They  all  want 
50%  recycled  content  by  the  year 
2000.  Wisconsin  has  mandated  45% 
recycled  content  by  2000,  and  Mary-  program  if  there  is  no  agreement  by 
land  and  North  Carolina  specified  January  1995. 

40%  by  1998. 

Oregon  is  seeking  a  voluntary  agree-  Voluntary  agreements  also  vary 

ment  based  on  25%  of  annual  fiber  Pennsylvania  papers  signed  up  to 


■  Newspaper  Voluntary 
Purchasing  Agreements 
or  Commitments 


State  Mandated 
Purchasing  Requirements 
for  Newspapers 


recycled  newsprint  mills  by  1995. 

This  is  the  most  ambitious  voluntary 
program  in  any  state. 

Maine  has  asked  its  newspapers  to 
contain  40%  recycled  newsprint  by 
1995. 
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Highest  Level  of  Recycled  Newsprint  as 

Part  of  Total  Newsprint  Purchases 

Voluntary  Agreements  by  State 

State 

Recycled 

Goal  Year 

Pennsylvania 

50% 

1995 

Maine 

40% 

1995 

Louisiana 

40% 

2000 

Indiana 

40% 

2000 

Iowa 

40% 

2000 

New  Hampshire 

40% 

2000 

New  York 

40% 

2000 

1  Ohio 

40% 

2000 

Vermont 

40% 

2000 

Virginia 

40% 

2000 

Colorado 

30% 

1995 

Michigan 

30% 

1998 

Highest  Level  of  Recycled  Content 
and  Goal  Year 

Mandated  by  States 

State 

Recycled 

Goal  Year 

Connecticut 

50% 

1999 

Arizona 

50% 

2000 

California 

50% 

2000 

Missouri 

50% 

2000 

Wisconsin 

45% 

2000 

Maryland 

40% 

1998 

North  Carolina 

40% 

1998 

Rhode  Island 

40% 

2000 

Florida 

30% 

1996 

Texas 

30% 

2000 

Illinois 

28% 

1993 

District  of  Columbia  20% 

1994 

c;  Newtpaper  Association  of  America 


Soy  Inks 

Five  reasons  why  they  are  better  for  the  environment 


In  1979,  when  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  told  its 
technical  staff  to  develop  inks  that 
were  not  petroleum-based,  it  didn’t  re¬ 
alize  that  it  would  help  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Its  goal  was  to  become  indepen¬ 
dent  from  petroleum-based  ink  prod¬ 
ucts  because  of  OPEC  prices  and  the 
low  priority  refiners  gave  products  that 
went  into  ink. 

The  staff  came  up  with  soybean  oil- 
based  inks  in  1985.  They  were  tested  at 
the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette  in 
February  1987.  A  year  later,  they  were 
used  by  six  newspapers.  Today,  soy  inks 
claim  one-third  of  the  U.S.  newspaper 
market.  Clearer  colors,  dependable 
supply  and  easier  cleanup  are  three 
reasons.  The  environmental  friendli¬ 
ness  of  soy  inks  is  an  influence  too. 
Here’s  how  they  help  keep  our  air  and 
water  clean: 

•  Reduced  VOC  emissions  in  print¬ 
ing  and  cleanup.  Petroleum-based  inks 
have  volatile  organic  compound  levels 
of  25%  to  40%.  VOCs  hurt  the  envi¬ 
ronment  by  forming  ozone  when  they 
evaporate  in  sunlight.  VOC  levels  in 
soy  inks  are  in  the  single-digit  range. 

•  Renewable  resource.  Soybeans 
are  the  number  two  cash  crop  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  U.S.  There’s  a  fresh  crop 
every  year  —  not  like  limited  oil  re¬ 
serves  in  the  U.S.  and  other  nations. 

•  As  a  vegetable  product,  soybeans 
break  down  faster  after  use.  Oils  that 
end  up  in  lakes  or  landfills  become  a 
part  of  the  soil  sooner  than  petroleum- 
based  products. 

•  Soy  inks  reduce  heavy  metal 
wastes.  They  give  a  printer  more  print 
impressions  per  unit  volume  than 
petroleum-based  inks.  The  pigments 
used  in  soy  inks  are  the  same  as  the 
pigments  used  in  petroleum  inks. 
Smaller  amounts  of  the  heavy  metal 
pigments  considered  pollutants  by  the 
EPA  —  cadmium,  chromium,  lead  and 
mercury  —  are  put  on  paper  when 


This  article  was  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Iowa  Soybean 
Association,  1025  Ashworth  Road 
#310,  West  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50265. 


these  elements  are  in  soy  inks. 

•  Soy  inks  reduce  newsprint  waste. 
First,  they  flow  more  evenly  when 
presses  are  started  so  there  is  less  waste- 


paper  in  a  start-up.  Second,  they  wash 
out  faster  and  with  less  fiber  damage 
when  old  newsprint  is  broken  down  for 
recycling. 


handling  systems 
for  newspapers..* 


Every  newspaper,  regardless  of 
circulation,  shares  a  common 
goal:  deliver  a  quality  product, 
on  time,  in  good  condition.  Machine 
Design  Service,  Inc.,  has  assisted 
newspapers  worldwide  in  achieving  this 
goal  since  1976.  We  provide... 

•  roll  handling 
•  mailroom 
•  bundle  distribution 
•  waste  handling 
•  custom  designed  equipment 
...for  newspapers  of  any  size. 

Call  today  for  a  free  newspaper  handling 
check-up  and  a  free  video  highlighting 
many  of  our  current  systems. 


RoU  Handling 


Waste  Handling  Custom  Equipment 


uUacIliwG  ‘Design  Sefti/ice,  (9nc. 

3535  Larimer  Street  •  Denver,  Colorado  80205  •  (303)  294-0275  ext  126  •  FAX:  (303)  294-0634 
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Flexo  Inks  that 
Appeal  to  Your 
Press  Crew 
as  well  as 
Your  Readers 


High  density 

Exceiient  resoiubiiity 

Wide  range  of  dilution 
rates 

AD/FLEX™  certified 
available 

Low  foaming 

Easy  wash-up 


Aqua  News®  flexo  inks  provide 
the  performance  factors  that  make 
production  as  smooth  as  the  coiors 
on  the  printed  page.  Your  press 
crew  win  notice  how  easy  Aqua 
News  inks  are  to  work  with  and  to 
dean  up.  Once  on  press  immediate 
uniform  inking  across  the  page 
establishes  ink  laydown,  so  start-up 
is  fast  and  dean  with  considerabiy 
less  waste.  No  ghosting.  Fast  drying 
to  eliminate  set-off  without  causing 
haiftone  plugging.  You  can  run 
iighter  basis  weight  newsprint 
and  achieve  the  highest  quaiity 
newspaper  that  readers  and 
advertisers  wiii  iove. 

US  ink  offers  you  a  complete 
program  that  goes  beyond  press 
performance,  covering  everything 
from  engineering  to  training.  Think 
of  our  experience  with  fiexo  as  an 
extra  member  of  your  press  crew, 
knowledgeable  and  dedicated  to 
the  quaiity  of  your  product. 

Callus.  1-800-223-0717 


ISlnk 


A  Sun  Chemical  Company 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  D.C.;  Jacksonville,  FL; 
Chicago,  IL;  Cincinnati,  OH;  Dallas,  TX;  Denver,  CO; 

San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA;  Portland,  OR;  Seattle,  WA. 


CAA,  CAAA,  CWA, 
NAdS,  RCM  and  You 

These  are  the  laws  that  protect 
the  environment  and  your  plant 


of  air  toxics.  The  regulatory  authority 
was  given  to  the  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  established  the  National  Air 
Quality  Standards,  which  included  al¬ 
lowable  ceilings  for  specific  pollutants. 

The  EPA  is  required  to  regularly 
evaluate  the  compliance  status  of  all 
geographic  areas  with  respect  to  pollu¬ 
tants.  An  area  where  the  NAQS  are 
not  being  met  is  designated  as  a  “non¬ 
attainment  area”  for  that  pollutant. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990  included 
a  list  of  189  toxic  chemicals  to  be  con¬ 
trolled.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
CAA  is  to  reduce  emissions  of  such 
chemicals  by  90%  by  the  year  2000. 

Concerns  about  the  efforts  of  haz¬ 
ardous  air  pollutants  or  air  toxics  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Title  V  operating  permit 
program. 

By  Nov.  15,  federally  approved  oper¬ 
ating  permit  programs  must  be  enacted 
by  the  states. 

Within  12  months  after  the  EPA  has 
approved  the  state  programs,  the  com¬ 
panies  whose  volatile  organic  com¬ 
pound  emissions  exceed  levels  set  by 
the  EPA  can  be  considered  major 
sources  of  air  pollution  and  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  file  for  an  operating  permit. 
The  newspaper  industry  falls  into  this 
category  and  those  newspapers  with 
VOC  emissions  that  exceed  the  limits 
imposed  by  the  EPA  will  have  to  adapt 
controls  to  reduce  their  air  emissions 
to  meet  the  regulations. 

An  EPA  publication.  Control  Tech¬ 
niques  Guidelines  for  Offset  Litho¬ 
graphic  Printing,  describes  the  reason¬ 
ably  available  control  technology. 

Water 

Congress  enacted  the  federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  known  as  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  in  1972.  In  1977,  fur- 


Congress  has 
enacted  a  variety 
of  laws  designed  to 
clean  up  pollution 
and  to  limit  the 
contaminants  re¬ 
leased  in  the  air, 
the  water  and  the 
earth. 


Editor's  Note:  One  of  the  functions 
of  this  section  is  to  provide  concise  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  forces  that  shape  what  we 
do  to  preserve  our  environment. 

Federal  laws  are  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  that  influence  a  newspaper  work¬ 
place. 

Three  executives  at  Lockwood 


Greene  Engineers,  Elliott  Goldberg, 
director  of  environmental  services, 
Maung  Min,  senior  environmental  engi¬ 
neer;  and  Michael  Luciano,  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Division,  compiled  this 
information. 

One  of  the  environments  we  live  in  is 
the  legal  environment.  Here  is  a  good 
description  of  cur¬ 
rent  legislation  that 
affects  our  work 
areas . 


Flexographic  presses  are  installed  in  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency,  which  is  one  of  the  few  U.S.  publishers 
printing  all  of  its  newspapers  entirely  by  the  flexographic 
process.  The  flexo  process  is  one  of  several  printing  options  that 
create  a  workplace  compatible  with  the  intent  of  current 
regulations  affecting  the  environment. 


Air 

The  federal 
Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  ini¬ 
tially  were  enacted 
in  1963  and  modi¬ 
fied  in  1970  and 
1977.  The  CAAA 
of  1990  involved 
major  changes  to 
environmental 
regulations  and  in¬ 
cluded  a  national 
permitting  system 
to  regulate  air  pol¬ 
lution  emissions. 
Its  purpose  was  to 
protect  the  public 
health  and  the  en¬ 
vironment  by  indi¬ 
cating  how  and 
when  the  various 
industries  involved 
must  control  a  list 
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ther  amendments  were  enacted  and  still 
further  refinements  were  passed  by 
Congress  with  the  Water  Quality  Act 
Amendment  of  1987.  The  purpose  of 
the  CWA  was  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  chemical,  physical  and  biological  in¬ 
tegrity  of  our  country’s  waters. 

The  CWA  set  up  specific  effluent 
guidelines  for  industry  categories,  and 
biochemical  oxygen  demand  and  sus¬ 
pended  solids  continued  to  serve  as  the 
basic  parameters. 

The  National  Pollutant  Discharge 
Elimination  System  was  set  up  and  au¬ 
thorized  to  establish  and  enforce  efflu¬ 
ent  limitations  on  wastewater  dis¬ 
charge. 

Designated  priority  pollutants  were 
identified  with  a  permit  program  and 
aquatic  toxicology  also  became  a  permit 
requirement.  VOC  emissions  from 
wastewater  treatment  plants  were  se¬ 
verely  restricted  as  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phorous  were  required. 

The  CWA  lays  the  basis  for  technol¬ 
ogy-based  effluent  standards  of  conven¬ 
tional  pollutants  such  as  biochemical 
oxygen  demand,  total  suspended  solids, 
fecal  coliform,  oil  and  grease,  pM,  toxic 
pollutants  and  nonconventional  pollu¬ 


tants  such  as  active  pesticides,  ingredi¬ 
ents  used  in  the  pesticide  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry,  etc. 

Solid  waste 

The  Resource  Conservation  and  Re¬ 
covery  Act  (Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act) 
originally  was  enacted  by  Congress  in 


open  dumping  on  land  and  required 
conversion  of  open  dumps  to  facilities 
that  do  not  pose  a  danger  to  the  envi¬ 
ronment  or  health  of  people. 

Other  regulations  covering  the  envi¬ 
ronment  enacted  by  Congress  include 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1970,  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act, 


In  effect,  Congress  gave  the  EPA  authority  to 
control  hazardous  wastes  from  generation  to 
ultimate  disposal. 


1976  and  has  been  amended  several 
times  subsequently.  The  1984  amend¬ 
ments  set  deadlines  for  enforcing  the 
regulations.  They  also  placed  restric¬ 
tions  on  disposal  of  wastes  on  land  and 
forced  tighter  regulations  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

In  effect.  Congress  gave  the  EPA  au¬ 
thority  to  control  hazardous  wastes 
from  generation  to  ultimate  disposal. 

Congress  also  sought  to  encourage 
the  recycling  of  recoverable  material. 

The  act  proposed  to  prohibit  future 


Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act,  and  Com¬ 
prehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act. 

Waste  treatment 

Regulations  affecting  wastewater  dis¬ 
charge  enacted  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  include  state  and  local  standards. 

The  municipal  sewer  authority  sets 
the  municipal  sewer  codes  with  which 
those  discharging  to  the  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  must  comply. 


Checklist  to 
Reduce  Pollution 

1 7  ways  to  help  your  environment 


•  The  life  of  fixing 
baths  can  be  extended 
by  appropriate  means. 

Countercurrent  washing 
in  photographic  process¬ 
es  can  reduce  the  waste- 
water  generated  when 
compared  to  the  parallel 
tank  system. 

•  Silver  recovery  can 
be  economically  per¬ 
formed  by  a  variety  of 
methods,  including  elec¬ 
trolytic  recovery,  chemi¬ 
cal  precipitation  and 
metallic  replacement. 

•  Waste-minimization  - 

and  pollution-preven¬ 
tion  options  are  available  in  plate  pro¬ 
cessing  and  in  metal  etching  and  plat¬ 
ing  processes.  Waste  from  rinsing  plates 
can  be  reduced  by  using  a  countercur¬ 
rent  rinsing  process. 

•  Nonhazardous  developers  and  fin¬ 
ishers  should  be  substituted  for  haz¬ 
ardous  materials. 


The  ink  storage  tanks  at  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.) 
Journal  are  designed  for  waste  minimization. 


use  fewer  solvents  or  no  solvents,  such 
as  water-based  ink,  W-catalyzed  inks 
and  electron-beam  dried  inks.  Advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  these  have 
to  be  thoroughly  evaluated  for  each  sys¬ 
tem. 

•  Recycling  waste,  unused  or  leftover 
inks  is  a  practical  approach  to  waste 


A  pollution  prevention  program,  when  properly 
carried  out,  will  generate  a  number  of  pollution 
prevention  options  in  the  newspaper  printing 
industry  that  can  yield  significant  savings. 


Editor’s  Note:  There  is  a  lot  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  cleaning  up  the  environment 
and  not  much  attention  paid  to  prevent' 
ing  pollution.  It’s  a  lot  better  to  have  no 
spills  or  problems  than  it  is  to  run 
around  playing  Molly  Maid  all  the  time . 

This  list  was  prepared  by  the  Gold- 
berg/MinlLuciano  team  at  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers .  They  have  reworked 
many  existing  and  expanded  newspaper 
plants  to  fit  this  list.  I  hope  you  find  it 
of  value  in  your  shop . 

Pollution  prevention  aims,  by  means 
of  source  reduction  and  recycling,  to 
minimize  or  eliminate  discharge  of  haz¬ 
ardous  and  toxic  materials  into  the  en¬ 
vironment. 

The  source  reduction  approach  em¬ 
phasizes  reducing  or  eliminating  waste 
before  it  is  generated. 

The  use  or  reuse  of  a  waste  material 
is  in  effect  the  recycling  of  a  waste  and 
is  economical  and  efficient. 

A  pollution  prevention  program, 
when  properly  carried  out,  will  gener¬ 
ate  a  number  of  pollution  prevention 
options  in  the  newspaper  printing  in¬ 
dustry  that  can  yield  significant  sav¬ 
ings.  Programs  should  consist  of  the 
following: 

•  Chemicals  and  other  materials  used 
in  newspaper  printing  should  be  in¬ 
spected  when  received  and  stored  prop¬ 
erly  in  a  clean  and  readily  monitored 
area.  Photographic  materials  should  be 
checked  and  stored  in  accordance  with 
manufacturers’  recommendations. 

•  Paper  should  be  stored  in  an  area 
at  proper  temperature  and  humidity. 

•  Ink  containers  should  be  scraped 
free  of  ink  before  discarding. 

•  Where  appropriate,  spoiled  and 
used  film  can  be  sent  to  silver-recovery 
processors. 

•  Expired  shelf-life  material  should 
be  tested  before  discarding. 

•  Nonhazardous  materials  should  be 
substituted  for  hazardous  materials 
where  available. 

HE 


•  Presensitized  plates  that  can  be 
processed  with  water  alone  are  avail¬ 
able. 

•  Paper  waste  can  be  reduced  by  ex¬ 
ercising  quality  control  in  press  adjust¬ 
ments  and  in  a  number  of  other  areas. 
(The  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Founda¬ 
tion  in  Pittsburgh  can  provide  assis¬ 
tance  in  this  area.) 

•  Ink  waste  and  ink  spoilage  can  be 
reduced  by  maintaining  the  proper  ink 
level  in  the  fountain  or  by  using  auto¬ 
matic  ink  levelers. 

•  New  types  of  ink  are  available  that 


minimization.  This  can  be  done  by  ship¬ 
ping  waste  ink  to  the  manufacturer  or 
mixing  new  ink  with  a  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  amount  of  waste  or  leftover  ink. 

•  Alternate  fountain  solutions  are 
available  that  contain  a  reduced  a- 
mount  of  volatile  organic  solvents  or  no 
volatile  organic  solvents. 

•  Blanket  washes  using  toxic  solvents 
can  be  replaced  with  blanket  washes 
that  are  less  toxic  and  more  environ¬ 
mentally  acceptable.  Where  soap  and 
water  or  detergents  can  be  used  instead 
of  solvents,  they  should  be. 
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ctHinesy  of  Lockwood  Gt 


Earth  Beat 

It's  a  55-page  NIE  booklet  that  put 
New  London,  Conn.,  on  the  world  mop 


The  New  London/Norwich,  Conn., 
metro  market  is  rated  the  169th'largest 
in  the  U.S.  by  E&P’s  Market  Guide. 

But  one  publication,  developed  by 
Elaine  Startler,  community  relations 
and  NIE  manager  of  Day  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Joyce  Ann  Grabel  of  the 
Connecticut  Newspaper  in  Education 
Council,  has  received  worldwide  atten¬ 
tion. 

Earth  Beat’s  subtitle  is  “Using  the 
Newspaper  to  Teach  About  the  Envi¬ 
ronment.” 

The  book  doesn’t  pull  any  punches. 
On  page  one  it  says,  “All  living  things 
are  related  to  their  surroundings. 
When  environments  change,  plants 
and  animals  must  adapt  or  die.  Hu¬ 
mans,  in  responding  to  the  Earth’s  en¬ 
vironment,  have  changed  it  more  than 
any  other  creature.  Not  all  the  changes 
have  been  good.” 

Shipments  of  the  book  outside  Con¬ 
necticut  began  after  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  offered  two  copies  of  the 
guide  to  its  overseas  offices. 

Forty-three  offices  in  43  nations  re¬ 
quested  copies  of  Earth  Beat.  They 
ranged  from  Albania  to  Zambia.  In  be¬ 
tween  were  U.S.  Information  Agency 
posts  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia;  Ath¬ 
ens,  Greece;  Budapest,  Hungary; 
Colombo,  Sri  Lanka;  Stockholm,  Swe¬ 
den;  Madrid,  Spain;  and  Tokyo. 

10  NIE  ideas 
from  Earth  Beat 

1.  Find  a  news  story  in  which  a  single 
event  sets  off  a  series  of  actions  and  re¬ 
actions.  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
event?  What  were  the  short-  and  long¬ 
term  effects? 

2.  How  is  your  town  disposing  of  its 
wastes?  How  do  these  wastes  affect  the 
environment?  Use  the  information  you 
gain  to  write  a  news  story  for  your 
school  newspaper. 

3.  Some  businesses  and  legislators  are 
working  to  reduce  excess  packaging. 
Find  newspaper  stories  that  relate  to 
business  and  legislative  efforts  in  the 


area  of  packaging. 

4.  Plan  a  Recycle  Show  and  Tell  Day. 
Bring  an  item  from  home  that  is  nor¬ 
mally  thrown  away.  Show  the  item  to 
your  classmates  and  describe  a  new  use 
for  it.  Write  a  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  market  your  item. 

5.  Create  a  recycling  box.  Decorate  it 
with  collages  of  pictures  clipped  from 
the  newspaper.  Bring  your  recycling  box 
home.  Use  it  to  save  your  newspapers 
after  they  are  read. 

6.  The  atmosphere  may  seem  limit¬ 
less,  but  about  95  percent  of  our  air  is 
found  in  the  first  12  miles  above  the 
Earth.  The  breathable  air  is  confined  to 
the  first  mile.  That  breathable  air  layer 
varies  with  the  temperature.  Use  your 
newspaper  weather  report  to  discover 
the  relationship  between  temperature, 
humidity  and  air  quality.  Publish  the  re¬ 
sult. 

7.  Form  teams  and  have  a  scavenger 
hunt.  Look  through  the  newspaper  to 
find  25  references  to  global  warming, 
the  greenhouse  effect  and  air  pollution. 


When  you  search,  consider  all  these 
sources:  news  stories,  editorials,  pho¬ 
tographs,  comics,  editorial  cartoons, 
letters  to  the  editor,  television  listings 
and  advertisements. 

8.  Look  through  the  newspaper  for 
words  and  phrases  that  describe  how 
you  Teel  about  acid  rain.  List  these 
words  on  the  blackboard.  Incorporate 
the  words  into  a  story,  poem  or  environ¬ 
mental  slogan  created  by  the  class. 

9.  Find  a  map  showing  the  location  of 
the  tropical  savannas  of  the  world.  Re¬ 
produce  it  to  create  a  newspaper  graph¬ 
ic.  Accompany  your  graphic  with  a 
news  story  explaining  the  importance  of 
the  grasslands  in  a  worldwide  ecosys¬ 
tem. 

10.  Look  through  the  television  sup¬ 
plement  of  your  newspaper  for  shows 
about  nature  and  the  environment. 
Watch  one  of  the  shows  listed.  Write  a 
review  of  the  show.  Use  the  television 
reviews  in  your  newspaper  as  a  guide. 
Did  you  learn  new  facts?  Would  you  en¬ 
courage  others  to  watch  the  show? 


Society  of  Environmental  Journalists 

9425  Stenton  Avenue,  Suite  209 
Philadelphia,  PA  19118 


*  Quarterly  SEfoumal 

*  International  Contacts 

*  Fourth  National  Conference  in  Utah,  October  6-9, 1994 

*  Networking  and  Support 

*  SEJ  Computer  Online  Forum 

*  Regional  Events 

For  information,  call  (215)  247-9710. 


Dedicated  to  Enhancing  the  Quality  and  Accuracy  of  Environmental  Reporting 
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56%  Recycled 

Converting  old  newsprint  to  new  products 
_ hits  on  gll-tinne  high  in  1992 


Figure  2 


have  been  substantial  every  year. 


In  1991,  there  were  15  paper  mills  in 
North  America  recycling  old  news¬ 
print.  These  15  mills  had  the  capacity 
to  produce  3.4  million  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

In  1992,  the  number  of  recycling 
newsprint  mills  jumped  to  26,  as  11 
mills  installed  the  equipment  needed 
to  wash  and  repulp  old  newspapers. 
And  the  capacity  to  rework  old  papers 
into  new  paper  increased  85  percent  in 
one  year  —  from  3.4  million  tons  in 
1991  to  6.3  million  tons  in  1992.  Some 
experts  were  concerned  that  capacity 
didn’t  mean  much  unless  enough  old 
papers  were  collected  to  feed  all  these 
new  recycling  plants. 

The  recycling  rates  are  in  for  1992 
and  they  show  a  substantial  increase 
from  1991.  In  1992,  55.5%  of  the 
newsprint  distributed  was  recycled  into 
new  newsprint.  This  caps  a  five-year 
trend  that  has  seen  an  increase  of  58% 
in  the  amount  of  old  newspapers  recy¬ 
cled  since  1988.  As  the  data  from  the 
American  Forest  and  Paper  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Figure  1  show,  the  increases 


Traveling  trash 

An  analysis  of  what  happens  to  re¬ 
covered  newspapers  by  the  American 
Forest  and  Paper  Association  reveals 
an  interesting  fact;  Almost  one  in  five 
papers  (18%)  is  exported  for  recycling. 
You  may  have  more  internatiorial  cir¬ 
culation  than  you  realize,  as  the  papers 


you  distributed  on  Sunset  Drive  find 
their  way  to  Kapuskasing,  Canada,  to 
begin  their  second  life. 

Actually,  only  one-third  of  yester¬ 
day’s  papers  are  converted  into  new 
newsprint.  As  Figure  2  shows,  news¬ 
papers  are  used  by  many  end  product 
manufacturers. 

Increasing  demand 

Continued  expansion  of  North 
American  newsprint  recycling  mills  may 
change  the  mix  drastically  in  the  late 
1990s.  There  are  three  forces  at  work: 
1 )  the  demand  for  old  papers  for  export, 
paperboard  and  other  uses;  2)  current 
ability  of  recycling  mills  to  treat  10  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  newsprint  a  year;  and  3) 
the  limitations  of  communities  and 
newspapers  to  collect  all  the  old  news¬ 
papers  needed  to  meet  the  raw  material 
needs  of  both  newsprint  and  conversion 
product  users. 

As  Figure  3  shows,  the  three-fold  in¬ 
crease  in  the  capacity  of  recycling  paper 
mills  in  recent  years  creates  the  biggest 
demand  for  old  papers  ever  seen  in  the 
US. 


Figure  3 


Estimates  Of  Capacity 
To  Produce  Recycled  Newsprint 
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Millions 
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Dare  To 
Compare 

No  other  major  recyclable  material 
matches  the  reuse  rate  of  newspapers 


Since  1988,  $2  billion  has  been 
spent  by  newsprint  paper  mill  compa¬ 
nies  to  increase  their  capacity  to  recy¬ 
cle  old  newsprint  into  new  newsprint, 
according  to  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  That  big  an  invest¬ 
ment  should  produce  some  results  and 
it  certainly  has.  The  percent  of  old 
newspapers  recycled  has  jumped  from 
35%  in  1988  to  56%  in  1992. 

Not  only  was  the  capacity  developed 
to  rework  old  papers  —  systems  were 
worked  out  to  get  the  papers  to  the 
point  they  could  be  recycled. 

The  Incredible  Chain 
Think  about  your  own  newspaper 
and  what  it  takes  to  get  a  printed  paper 
back  into  new  newsprint.  First,it  has  to 
get  picked  up.  A  typical  paper  with 
around  60,000  circulation  probably  has 
70%  home  delivered.  The  papers  are 
all  over  several  counties.  Even  so,  a 


high  percentage  of  them  get  to  recy¬ 
cling  centers. 

Newsstand  sales  are  spread  out  even 
more.  There’s  the  vending  machine 
outside  McDonald’s  and  stack  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  supermarket.  Far  less 
chance  of  any  of  these  papers  making 
it  to  a  recycler,  but  based  on  the  statis¬ 
tics,  somehow  a  good  percentage  show 
up  to  make  the  cycle  again. 

And  finally,  the  dealer  returns. 
Bound  with  tape,  sprayed  with  blue 
ink,  they  form  a  tough,  unyielding 
mass.  (So  tough,  the  State  Journal' 
Register  is  buying  a  large  auger  to  drill 
through  the  bundles  and  “fluff  them 
up.’’)  Most  newspapers  are  not  Buffers. 
Even  without  returns,  more  than  half 
the  old  newsprint  shows  up  as  some¬ 
thing  else. 

We're  Number  One 

Franklin  Associates,  in  Prairie  Vil¬ 


It  takes  the  work  of  thousands  of  workers  like  this  moving  thousands  of  individual 
bales  of  old  newsprint  to  make  the  recycling  record  of  newspapers  possible.  These  are 
1 ,200  pound  bales  on  the  docks  at  the  Springfield,  III.  Journal-Register. 


lage,  KS  is  an  organization  selected  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  develop  official  trash  disposal  num¬ 
bers.  Their  data  show  up  in  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 
The  latest  year  available  is  1990. 

According  to  Franklin  Associates, 
cities  and  towns  collected  195  million 
tons  of  solid  waste  in  1990.  Of  this 
amount,  33.4  million  tons  of  this  trash 
was  “recovered,”  or  recycled.  Here  is 
the  percentage  of  each  type  of  solid 
waste  that  was  recycled: 


Type  of  Waste  %  Recycled 

Paper  &  Paperboard  29% 

Glass  20% 

Ferrous  Metals  15% 

TOTAL  — ALL  TYPES  17% 

Yard  Waste  12% 

Plastics  2% 


Recycled  newsprint  is  in  the  “Paper 
and  Paperboard”  number.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  as  the  American  Forest  &  Paper 
Association  tells  us,  in  1990,  45%  of 
old  newspapers  were  recycled.  And  in 
1992,  56%  were  recycled. 

The  Mills  Can  Be  Proud 
As  an  industry,  newspapers  are  ahead 
of  all  the  recyclables  except  aluminum 
cans.  Of  all  major  recycling  industries, 
we’re  number  one. 


GO  GREEN 


DAMPENER 

SOLUTION 

NO  VOCs 
NON  TOXi 


#2265 


AUA 

GRAPHESH 

USED  PRESSES  &  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 


(404)  552-1528 
FAX  (404)  552-2669 
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Dedication 

Closing  comments  on  the  force 
that  is  cleaning  up  newspapers 


Looking  over  the  contents  of  this 
section,  I  am  aware  that  one  compo¬ 
nent  is  not  obvious.  The  graphs  all  go 
in  the  right  direction.  The  numbers  in 
the  tables  are  organized  so  you  can  see 
what  is  really  going  on.  There  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  big  machines  and  complex  de¬ 
vices  that  play  a  part  in  keeping  things 
clean  and  pure.  But  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  that  produces  the  charts 
and  runs  the  machines  and  has  the 
ideas  is  not  conspicuous.  The  factor  is 
determined  people  —  people  who 
know  that  it’s  possible  to  be  a  good  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  Earth  and  turn  a  profit  or 
build  an  organization. 

So,  let’s  talk  about  some  people: 

Elmer  drives  a  forklift  truck  at  the 
Springfield,  Ill.,  State  Journal-Register. 
He  unloads  new  newsprint  and  loads 
bales  of  used  newsprint.  He  knows  why 
he  does  it  and  he  thinks  it’s  a  great  way 
to  run  a  newspaper.  He’s  the  last  per¬ 
son  I  talked  to  when  1  left  Springfield 
and  his  parting  comment  was  “If  I  can 
help  you  again,  let  me  know.” 

I  don’t  know  Gwen’s  last  name;  I 
only  talked  to  her  on  the  phone.  She 
works  for  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  Foundation  and  she  gave 
me  the  name  of  Elaine  Stattler  at  the 
Day,  New  London,  Conn.  She  said 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  good  people  do¬ 
ing  work  in  Newspaper  In  Education 
organizations  on  the  environment,  but 
Stattler  was  one  of  the  best.  She  really 
has  a  concern  for  the  environment  and 
it  shows  in  her  work,  Gwen  told  me. 
Gwen  was  right. 

Stattler  was  talking  to  me  on  the 
phone  about  the  NIE  program  in  New 
London  and  she  said  it’s  embarrassing 
to  get  this  attention  because  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  delivered  was  pretty 
small.  I  didn’t  even  ask  her  the  num¬ 
ber.  Here  is  a  person  whose  work  is 
helping  teachers  across  the  state  of 
Connecticut  and  providing  ideas  for 
educators  in  43  countries.  I’m  sure  that 
her  publisher  understands  that  her 
work  produces  much  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  paid  circulation  a  week. 

Stattler’s  comment  brought  back 


memories  of  a  budgeting  session  1  had 
at  a  former  employer.  The  financial 
staff  had  just  wiped  out  the  dollars  for 
one  of  the  best  NIE  sales  staffs  in  the 
country  because  “the  numbers  weren’t 
big  enough.”  There  are  dedicated  peo¬ 
ple  and  there  are  greedy  people. 

Bob  Pavich  was  showing  me  the 
pressroom  at  the  State  Journal-Register. 
It’s  an  offset  press,  about  14  years  old, 
and  it  was  printing  the  Sunday  color 
comics.  I  was  sniffing  the  air  and  could 
detect  nothing  —  no  paper  fiber  and 
no  volatile  carbons,  organic  or  inor¬ 
ganic.  I  mentioned  how  pure  the  air 
was  and  he  said  the  press  runs  pretty 
clean.  Then  he  pointed  to  massive  air 
filters  against  the  back  wall  —  a  series 
of  filter  panels  that  covered  an  area 


about  eight  feet  high  and  12  feet  a- 
cross.  That’s  the  way  they  make  sure, 
he  said,  that  the  pressroom  stays  clean. 
And  you  could  tell  that  he  was  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  a  shop  where  they  cared 
about  clean  air. 

And  looking  at  this  almost  spotless 
layout,  I  compared  it  to  the  massive 
presses  of  another  former  employer.  I 
never  did  understand  what  the  venti¬ 
lating  system  was.  I  knew  it  had  been 
completely  rebuilt  for  many,  many  dol¬ 
lars.  And  I  also  knew  that  if  you  came 
into  the  pressroom  when  the  presses 
were  running  and  you  had  on  a  suit 
and  white  shirt,  you  had  to  get  the  suit 
cleaned  right  away  to  save  it  and  you 
had  to  throw  away  the  shirt. 

In  the  course  of  my  work,  I  have 
been  to  only  a  couple  dozen  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  of  1,600  to 
1,700  dailies  that  are  publishing.  But 
all  the  papers  I  have  visited  have  a 
couple  of  characteristics  in  common: 

1.  People  complain  a  lot,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  care  a  lot  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  have  high  standards  for 


everybody.  1  still  recall  an  irate  copy 
editor  in  the  feature  section  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  who  did  not  know  me 
from  Adam  but  bent  my  ear  for  five 
minutes  about  some  writer  I  never  met. 
It  seemed  that  she  used  the  word  “sim¬ 
ply”  too  often.  “You  simply  blend  all 
the  ingredients,”  he  said  sarcastically. 
“She  writes  that  over  and  over.  It’s  dri¬ 
ving  me  nuts  taking  it  out  and  she 
won’t  stop  doing  it.” 

If  that  was  his  biggest  problem,  he 
should  have  been  a  happy  camper.  I 
came  to  realize  the  guy  actually  cared 
that  trite  writing  should  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  And  so  he  complained 
—  to  anybody  who  came  within  reach. 

2.  The  young  people  in  newspapers 
take  their  jobs  very  seriously  and  add  a 


new  level  of  social  responsibility. 
There’s  the  mid-20s  computer  whiz  at 
the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette  who 
knows  it’s  important  that  people  who 
follow  high  school  sports  can  get  scores 
over  the  phone  within  minutes  of  the 
game.  Sure,  the  company  supports  him 
with  high-tech  equipment,  but  the 
scores  get  on  line  fast  because  he  cares. 

Let’s  all  be  thankful  for  the  dedicat¬ 
ed  people  in  the  newspaper  business. 
They  keep  newspapers  strong.  From 
the  local  reporters  covering  high 
school  basketball  games  who  try  to 
make  sure  that  they  spell  everybody’s 
name  right  to  the  ad  salespeople  who 
try  to  give  their  accounts  full  value  for 
their  dollars  to  hardworking  editors, 
production  people  and  circulators,  and 
let’s  even  include  top  management, 
who  somehow  finds  the  dollars  to  give 
every  reader  the  best  possible  product. 

Without  such  people,  newspapers 
would  be  a  dead  medium.  With  these 
people,  citizens  are  more  likely  to  real¬ 
ize  that  TV  and  radio  are  just  show 
business  but  newspapers  deliver  news. 


Let^s  all  be  thankful  for  the  dedicated  people  in 
the  newspaper  business. 
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Exciting, 

Fascinating, 

Eniightening 


.stories  of  journalism  and  the  mass  media. 


Twice  a  year.  Media  History  Digest  takes 
readers  through  the  extraordinaiy  heritage  of 
the  mass  media.  These  exciting  journeys 
include  riveting  accounts  of  how  the  media 
covered  historic  events,  engrossing  profiles  of 
media  greats,  an  informative  ongoing  series 
covering  each  president’s  relationship  with  i 
the  press,  in-depth  articles  about  media  | 
events,  entertaining  media  history  quizzes 
and  anecdotes. 


Be  sure  to  receive  every  fascinating  issue. 

Subscribe  today!  Mail  the  subscription  coupon  below 
or  call  (212)  675-4380. 


-^Digest  ^ 


Name 


Title 


Comoan 


Address 


City/State/Zi^ 


Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $7.50 
($9.00  in  Canada)  for  a  one  year  subscription  to 
Media  History  Digest.  Send  my  subscription  to: 


Mail  to:  Media  History  Digest,  c/ o  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West  1 9th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011  -4234. 


DC,  CA,  and  LA  residents  please  add  applicable  sales  tax; 
Canada  residents  please  add  GST.  All  payments  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


MH94ES 


^v  c’rc  learning  to  ircat  it  I  hcix's  no  second  chance. 

At  Ahitihi  Price,  wc'iv  working  to  a  broad  and  challcnii,inu, 
cnx  ii'onmcntal  agenda. 

•  \\c  re  I'cniox  ing  oxer  .t()(),()()()  tonnes  per  xear  ot  old  nexx  spapers 
from  the  xxaste  stream. 

•  We're  continuing  to  inxest  in  reexeling  facilities  (oxer  SPO  million 
since  1990),  making  us  one  ot  North  America's  largest  reexeled 
nexxsprint  suppliers. 

•  We're  building  on  the  pioneering  xxork  that  made  us  a  leader 
in  forest  management. 

•  W  e're  enhancing  the  use  and  enjoxment  otOur  sustainable  forests 
in  eo-operation  xx  ith  partners  xx  ho  represent  a  broad  range  of  local 
interests  through  foui-  model  forests  dexeloped  under  Canada's 
Cireen  Plan  fora  Healthx  Hnx ii'onment. 

•  We're  researching  nexx  xxaxs  to  treat  the  effluent  frt)m  otir  mills. 

•  We're  reducing  the  amount  of  xxater  xxe  tise  in  all  our  papermaking 
operations. 

•  We're  adding  to  the  enx ironmental  axxareness  and  o[xerating  skills 
of  the  6, poo  employees  in  our  mill  and  xxoods  operations. 


ON  OMINti  IHP.  l  IXK.Sf 
IN  KNWIRONMHN  1  Al.  M ANACH.M PN  1 


We're  making  Abitibi  Pi'iee  the  finest  in  enx  ironmental 
management,  as  xxe  continue  to  shape  our  eom(xanx  as  the  xxorld's 
finest  manufaeturer  and  marketer  of  grotin(.ixx ood  pajxers. 


/Ibitibi-Price 

^  MO  I'Af'f  MMAKIN'  .  !M  ■  >l'l  f 


“[But]  when  you  take  Ad/Sat  out  of 
the  Maxwell/McMillian  hierarchy,  you 
take  a  small  business  and  cut  off  its 
lifeline,  so  certainly  the  ability  to  raise 
capital  is  a  changed  dynamic  of  its 
business,  and  that  will  be  one  of  the 
tricks  for  the  people  who  bought  the 
company  to  get  fixed.” 

Rooney  added  that  while  Ad/Sat 
will  have  to  invest  in  new  technology, 
the  company’s  standing  in  the  industry 
is  an  asset. 

“The  technology  itself,  there’s  no 
question  it’s  neither  elegant  nor  new, 
it’s  mid'SOs,  if  not  early  80s  kind  of 
technology  .  .  .  but  nobody  has  the 
presence  with  the  advertising  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  depth  of  newspaper  affili¬ 
ation  that  Ad/Sat  represents,”  Rooney 
said. 

NAA^s  Gollin 
receives  NAA  award 

ALBERT  GOLLIN,  vice  president  and 
director  of  research  and  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  (NAA),  received  the  NAA 
Research  Council’s  1994  Research 
Award  of  Merit  for  significant  and  sus¬ 
tained  contributions  to  newspaper  re¬ 
search. 

Gollin  received  the  award  at  the  re¬ 
cent  NAA  Research,  Market  &  Devel¬ 
opment  Conference  in  San  Diego. 

New  classified 
ad  section 

THE  ESCONDIDO  (CALIF.)  Times 
Advocate  has  launched  a  new  classified 
section,  YourMoney. 

Focusing  on  personal  finance  and 
smart  shopping,  the  section  features 
syndicated  columnists  and  TV  and  radio 
financial  expert  George  Chamberlin. 

It  also  contains  redesigned  and  ex¬ 
panded  classified  listings. 

The  idea,  said  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  John  Armstrong,  is  to  make  the 
section  “easier  to  read  and  use.” 

The  newspaper  kicked  off  Your¬ 
Money  with  a  multimedia  promotional 
campaign  that  included  a  travel  sweep- 
stakes  to  Las  Vegas  and  a  Caribbean 
cruise  grand  prize. 

The  section  is  the  latest  in  Times- 
Advocate  improvements.  Recently,  it 
added  a  new  Family  and  Friends  sec¬ 
tion,  expanded  local  news  features,  in¬ 
creased  business  coverage  and  intro¬ 
duced  US/Express,  a  total  market  cov¬ 
erage  publication. 


Newspaper  ad  boosts 
consumer  awareness 


ELIZABETH  TAYLOR’S 

FRMlJflLCaLraia 

ElkM  IrW  m  w  »  UmuM  Mill 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  RECENT  promotion 
for  Elizabeth  Taylor’s  Fra¬ 
grant  jewels  collection, 
sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Four-Color  Net¬ 
work  (NFCN),  found  a 
high  level  of  brand 
awareness  and  product 
knowledge  among  de¬ 
partment  store  shoppers 
who  also  subscribe  to 
newspapers  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  markets. 

On  Sunday,  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1993,  department  store  shop¬ 
pers/subscribers  to  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Tucson,  and  the  Clarion-Ledger, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  received  their  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  two  color  announcement/de¬ 
livery  bag.  Inside  the  bag  was  a  fra¬ 
grance  strip  for  Diamonds  and  Sap¬ 
phires,  one  of  the  products  in  the 
Elizabeth  Taylor  Fragrant  Jewels  line,  as 
well  as  a  promotional  piece  that  de¬ 
scribed  the  entire  line. 

The  piece  ran  the  same  day  as  a 
four-color  half  page,  ROP  ad  in  the 
Daily  Star  and  the  Clarion-Ledger. 

Through  follow-up  phone  calls  after 
the  promotion,  Princeton,  N.J. -based 
Marketing  Research  Services  Group 


found  greater  brand  awareness,  greater 
preference  for  fragrances,  and  greater 
positive  purchase  interest  among  de¬ 
partment  store  shoppers/newspaper 
subscribers  than  among  non-sub- 
scriber/department  store  shoppers. 

Compared  to  non-subscribers,  de¬ 
partment  store  shoppers/subscribers 
were  more  likely  to  be  aware  of  the 
Fragrant  Jewels  brand  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing,  prefer  the  line  to  other  fragrances, 
and  rate  Diamonds  &.  Sapphires  high 
on  a  series  of  product  characteristics, 
said  NFCN. 

The  National  Four-Color  Network  is 
marketed  by  Gannett  National  News¬ 
paper  Sales. 


Sullivan  leaves  insert  business 


AFTER  STARTING  A  year-long  price 
war,  Sullivan  Communications  exited 
the  free  standing  insert  business  by  sell¬ 
ing  its  insert-coupon  unit  to  rival  News 
America  FSl,  Inc. 

Wall  Street,  which  had  been  sour  on 
the  fiercely  competitive  FSl  business, 
reacted  to  the  sale  by  bidding  inserter 
Valassis  Communications  from  a  low  of 
9V^  last  October  to  19  on  March  15. 

Both  Sullivan  and  News  Corp.,  the 
parent  company  of  News  America  FSl, 
refused  to  disclose  terms  of  the  sale. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  citing  un¬ 
named  sources,  reported  the  deal  was 
valued  at  $15  million. 

When  the  Sullivan  insert  unit,  Sulli¬ 
van  Marketing,  entered  the  FSl  busi¬ 
ness  late  in  1992  it  set  off  a  price  war  in 


the  coupon  business,  which  had  been 
dominated  by  Valassis  and  News  Corp. 

Sullivan  Marketing  clearly  struggled 
in  the  brutal  competition  that  followed 
its  unwelcome  entry. 

Last  September,  the  company  filed 
an  antitrust  lawsuit  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  New  York,  charging  that  Livo¬ 
nia,  Mich.-based  Valassis  and  New  York 
City-based  News  America  FSl  con¬ 
spired  to  monopolize  the  FSl  business. 

The  suit  specifically  alleged  the  com¬ 
panies  conspired  on  insert  scheduling, 
spread  false  information  about  Sullivan 
Marketing  and  engaged  in  predatory 
pricing.  Valassis  and  News  America  FSl 
denied  the  allegations. 

Sullivan  intends  to  pursue  the  lawsuit 
despite  the  sale.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Interactive  Communications 


Promoter  of 
voice  personals 
becomes  a  user 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AFTER  SEVERAL  YEARS  of  promot¬ 
ing  voice  personal  classifieds,  Eric  Nel¬ 
son  recently  became  a  user  too. 

What  he  experienced  amounted  to  a 
catalog  of  the  problems  —  and  poten¬ 
tial  —  of  voice  personals,  the  original 
interactive  “killer  application.” 

Voice  personals  had  a  strong  appeal, 
said  Nelson,  a  newly  divorced,  non¬ 
drinking  single  parent. 

But  high  costs  were  one  problem  for 
Nelson,  associate  editor  of  MacDonald 
Classified  Service. 

“As  a  user,  1  still  think  it  costs  too 
much.  At  $1.99  a  minute,  listening  to 
the  whole  directory  gets  expensive,”  he 
said. 

Far  worse,  however,  was  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  dating  partners. 

“I  was  frustrated  because  1  was  get¬ 
ting  a  lot  of  what  1  call  ‘gun  rack 
women,’  women  who  were  looking  for 
a  man  who  had  a  job  —  and  wouldn’t 
beat  them. 

“And  lest  I  sound  sexist,”  Nelson 
quickly  added,  “let  me  assure  you  that 
in  this  market,  there  were  a  lot  of  men 
who  did  not  meet  that  criteria.” 

At  the  recent  Interactive  News¬ 
papers  ’94  conference  in  Tampa  Bay, 
Fla.,  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  the  Kelsey  Group,  voice  personals 
were  discussed  as  one  would  discuss  an 
undisputed  heavyweight  champion. 

Voice  personals  do  one  thing  consis¬ 
tently  that  other  applications  too  often 
fail  to  do:  They  make  money. 

“It  can  generate  revenue  for  every 
paper,”  Nine  Call  Corp.  president  Joe 
Sulmar  said  flatly. 

But  voice  personals  need  one  ele¬ 
ment  above  all  to  succeed,  suppliers 
and  users  agreed. 

“The  key  to  a  successful  voice  per¬ 
sonal  program  is  attracting  women. 
That’s  it,”  said  David  Dinnage,  vice 


president  of  Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

And  right  now,  that’s  really  not  hap¬ 
pening. 

In  almost  every  market,  about  twice 
as  many  men  as  women  advertise  in 
voice  personal  columns. 

A  major  reason  why,  voice  suppliers 
said,  is  newspapers  promote  personals 
poorly. 

“You  have  to  promote  it  almost  on  a 
daily  basis,”  Nelson  said. 

Beyond  that,  newspapers  must 
position  the  ads  so  they  are  seen  by 
women,  Dinnage  added. 

And  because  women  typically  scan 
ads  for  weeks  before  placing  one,  news¬ 
papers  also  need  to  screen  the  ads  men 
leave,  he  said. 

“You  want  to  be  very,  very  careful 
that  the  kind  of  ad  in  the  section  has 
nothing  that  will  scare  off  women,” 
Dinnage  said. 

Hearst  plans 
home  info  services 

HEARST  CORP.  PLANS  a  family  of 
interactive  multimedia  services  about 
the  home. 

New  York-based  Hearst  said  Home- 
Net  will  inform  about  home  design, 
construction,  maintenance,  decorating, 
entertaining  and  gardening,  and  it  will 
be  delivered  to  computer  users  via  on¬ 
line  services  and  TV  viewers  via  ad¬ 
vanced  cable  TV  and  phone  systems. 

Plans  call  for  introduction  later  this 
year  of  an  on-line  computer  service  and 
in  the  spring  of  1995  of  an  interactive 
TV  service  on  UBI,  the  planned  Cana¬ 
dian  interactive  cable  service  in  which 
Hearst  holds  an  interest. 

Hearst’s  new  media  unit  also  plans  to 
introduce  a  line  of  CD-ROM  (compact 
disks  with  read-only  memory)  products 
later  this  year. 


PDAs:  Tomorrow’s 
electronic 
paper  today? 

PERSONAL  DIGITAL  ASSISTANTS 
are  portable  and  full  of  information. 
Are  they  the  shape  of  the  electronic 
newspaper?  Paul  Gustafson,  software 
writer  at  PDA  developer  General  Mag¬ 
ic,  thinks  so. 

All  PDAs  really  need  now,  he  said,  is 
a  new  standard  of  computer  code. 

Gustafson  told  attendees  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Interactive  Newspapers  ’94  con¬ 
ference  in  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  sponsored 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  Kelsey 
Group,  that  PDAs  need  to  move  be¬ 
yond  ASCII  code. 

“We  need  a  richer  format  that  will 
preserve  the  look  and  feel  of  your 
[newspaper]  product,  which  is  a  key  as¬ 
set  you  have  in  the  marketplace,” 
Gustafson  told  the  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives. 

Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  Gener¬ 
al  Magic  recently  introduced  Magic 
Cap  PDA,  which  uses  programs  it  calls 
“intelligent  agents”  to  perform  tasks 
within  a  PDA  and  to  communicate 
with  other  PDAs  on  a  network. 

Gustafson  said  he  envisions  PDAs 
performing  much  more  than  personal 
tasks.  “We  don’t  call  these  devices 
PDAs,”  he  said.  “We  call  them  commu¬ 
nicators.  It’s  a  subtle  difference  but  an 
important  one.  [Communicating]  is 
what  people  pay  you  [newspapers]  for.” 

However,  another  PDA  player,  Jon 
Simonds,  president  of  Information  Pre¬ 
sentation  Technologies  Inc.,  said  he  is 
not  so  sure  the  device  will  evolve  into  a 
full-fledged  newspaper.  “We  sort  of 
view  the  PDA  as  a  reminder  sort  of  de¬ 
vice  as  opposed  to  a  full  newspaper 
kind  of  device,”  Simonds  said. 

Research  shows  people  have  a  low 
tolerance  for  reading  text  that  is  not 
presented  in  a  high-resolution  way  that 
probably  will  be  difficult  for  PDAs  to 
achieve,  he  said.  Nevertheless,  the 
PDA  will  be  an  important  marketing 
device,  Simonds  said. 

He  asked  the  newspaper  executives 
to  envision  a  device  that  fits  easily  into 
a  woman’s  purse.  It  can  sense  when  she 
is  near,  for  example,  a  Toys  R  Us  store 
and  alert  her  to  a  sale  on  Pampers  dia¬ 
pers.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Newspaper  offers 
interactive  tourist 
information  via  phone 


THE  SANTA  ROSA,  Calif.,  Press  De¬ 
mocrat  and  the  Sonoma  County, 
Calif.,  tourism  industry  are  launching  a 
national  marketing  campaign  using  the 
newspaper’s  interactive  telephone  in¬ 
formation  system. 

Called  the  Visitors  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  program,  the  system  will  offer 
toll-free  calls  to  tout  the  county’s 
tourism  attractions,  which  include  its 
wine  industry,  rugged  coastline  and 
semirural  lifestyle. 

Ken  Svanum,  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Times  Co.-owned  news¬ 
paper,  said  the  system  will  be  support¬ 
ed  by  advertising  messages  that  callers 
will  hear.  He  added  that  several  adver¬ 
tisers  have  expressed  interest  in  the 
project. 

Kirk  Loc,  president  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Convention  and  Visitors  Bu¬ 
reau,  said  VIS  will  allow  the  county’s 
tourism  industry  to  provide  promotion¬ 
al  information  directly  to  potential  and 
current  visitors  24  hours  a  day. 

“Consumers  of  our  products  gener¬ 
ally  make  impulse  decisions  at  all 
hours  seven  days  a  week,”  Loc  said. 
“And  yet,  in  many  cases,  travel  agency 
offices,  tourism  offices  and  visitors 
centers  close  up  after  5  p.m.  This,  in 
part,  addresses  some  of  these  needs.” 


HEARST  CORE.  HAS  acquired  a  stake 
in  and  signed  a  co-publishing  agree¬ 
ment  with  Books  That  Work,  which 
publishers  multimedia  do-it-yourself, 
home  improvement  software. 

The  co-publishing  deal  allows  the 
companies  to  jointly  create  and  market 
multimedia  products,  taking  advantage 
of  Hearst’s  14  consumer  magazines,  in¬ 
cluding  Colonial  Homes ,  Cosmopolitan , 
Country  Living,  House  Beautiful  and 
Town  &  Country.  Books  That  Works’ 
multimedia  titles  include  Design  and 
Build  Your  Deck  and  Home  Survival 
Toolkit. 

“Soon  people  who  have  obtained  in- 


Besides  selling  advertising,  the  Press 
Democrat  will  sell  space  in  a  visitors’ 
guide  that  it  will  distribute. 

Svanum  and  Loc  said  the  national 
campaign  will  get  under  way  this 
spring,  with  the  hotline  becoming 
available  in  mid-April.  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  audiotex  system  will  give  callers 
general  information  about  Sonoma 
County  and  its  attractions. 

The  phone  number  will  be  adver¬ 
tised  in  national  magazines  owned  by 
Times  and  marketed  in  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  aimed  at  travel  profes¬ 
sionals. 

Callers  also  can  request  a  free  48- 
page  brochure  that  points  out  five-day 
trips  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
and  lists  lodgings,  restaurants,  shops 
and  other  businesses  that  pay  a  fee  to 
be  included  in  the  booklet. 

A  second  phase  of  VIS  will  allow 
advertisers  to  target  visitors  already  in 
the  county.  A  local  phone  number, 
which  will  be  available  in  1,800  local 
hotel  rooms,  will  provide  callers  with  a 
database  containing  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  restaurants,  wineries,  recre¬ 
ational  activities,  shopping  and  special 
events. 

Travelers  to  Sonoma  County  spent 
$584  million  in  1992,  it  was  reported. 


formation  through  Hearst’s  traditional 
print  and  broadcast  media  will  be  able 
to  choose  new  interactive  titles  devel¬ 
oped  jointly  by  Books  That  Work  and 
Hearst,”  said  Stuart  Cannes,  publisher 
of  the  two-year-old  software  firm  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

The  deal  is  one  of  several  co-publish¬ 
ing  arrangements  contemplated  as  New 
York-based  Hearst  seeks  “innovative 
opportunities  to  utilize  our  editorial  as¬ 
sets,”  Hearst  president  and  CEO  Frank 
Bennack  Jr.  said. 

Closely-held  Hearst  said  it  expects  to 
introduce  products  from  the  arrange¬ 
ment  this  year. 


Scripps  to  buy 
cable  TV  producer 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO.  said  it  has  tenta¬ 
tively  agreed  to  acquire  the  cable  TV 
production  company  Bagwell  Commu- 
nications/Cinetel  Productions  from 
founder  Ross  Bagwell  Sr. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed. 

Scripps  president  and  CEO 
Lawrence  A.  Leser  called  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  “a  giant  leap  forward”  in  Scripps’ 
“carefully  crafted  strategy  to  expand  our 
role  as  a  creator  and  owner  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  content.” 

Scripps  said  it  plans  to  expand  by 
one-third  Bagwell’s  60,000-square-foot 
production  center  near  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  use  it  as  the  headquarters 
for  Home  &  Garden  Television  Net¬ 
work,  Scripps’  planned  a  24-hour  cable 
channel. 

Scripps  will  use  the  place,  located  on 
12  acres,  as  a  “multimedia  test  lab”  in 
an  area  where  it  owns  the  largest  news¬ 
paper,  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
and  the  largest  cable  TV  system,  which 
is  getting  a  $30  million  fiber-optic  over¬ 
haul. 

Cinetel,  which  produces  program¬ 
ming  for  several  cable  networks,  will 
continue  as  a  stand-alone  business, 
Scripps  said.  With  assets  including  the 
studio  and  a  library  of  2,500  hours  of 
programming,  it  will  be  managed 
through  Scripps’  subsidiary,  Scripps 
Howard  Broadcasting. 

Online-news  on 
the  Internet 

FORMER  SAN  FRANCISCO  Chroni¬ 
cle  staffer  Steve  Outing  has  opened  the 
Online-News  Internet  forum  for  those 
involved  in  preparing  electronic  publi¬ 
cations. 

New  York  Times  News  Service 
graphics  director  Peter  Trigg’s  newsletter 
reported  last  month  that  Outing  volun¬ 
teered  to  move  the  subject  to  a  separate 
space  from  the  crowded  computer-as¬ 
sisted  reporting  and  research  list. 

Online-news  discussions  cover  exper¬ 
iments  in  periodical  electronic  publish¬ 
ing  and  information  concerning  tech¬ 
nology,  personnel  and  business.  Outing 
told  Trigg  that  Online-News  is  not  for 
general  journalism  discussion,  but  is  de¬ 
signed  for  professionals  and  educators 
involved  in  electronic  publishing.  Out¬ 
ing  can  be  reached  at  (owner-online- 
news@marketplace.com). 


Hearst  Corp.  signs 
interactive  co'publishing  deal 
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Technology  is 
bane,  boon  for 
layout  managers 

With  each  technological  giant  step, 
the  layout  department  has  taken  on 
new  importance  in  the  newsroom 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  THE  ELECTRONIC  newsroom, 
layout  managers  are  proving  that 
they’re  no  dummies. 

They  have  adapted  first  to  comput¬ 
ers,  then  to  full  pagination  and  now, 
increasingly,  to  remote  ad  transfer. 

And  they  are  preparing,  if  warily,  to 
be  on  the  front  lines  of  electronic  data 
interchange. 

With  each  technological  giant  step, 
the  layout  department  has  taken  on 
new  importance  in  the  newsroom. 

One  reason  for  that,  of  course,  is 
that  the  layout  department  has  taken 


on  more  of  the  work  once  done  in  the 
composing  room. 

“There  is  a  big  trend,  I  think  every¬ 
where,  to  move  classified  [pagination] 
to  layout,”  said  Bob  Bozek,  head  of 
Neu/sday’s  layout  department. 

And  there  can  be  substantial  effi¬ 
ciencies  in  these  moves. 

At  Newsday,  for  example,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  involved  in  making  up  le¬ 
gal  ads  has  shrunk  from  about  a  dozen 
to  just  four. 

“This  has  been  one  area  where  elec¬ 
tronic  makeup  has  really  cut  the  num¬ 
ber  of  personnel,”  Bozek  said. 

When  Neuisday  moved  to  pagina¬ 


tion  of  all  text,  it  was  able  to  eliminate 
15  compositors  by  attrition  or  buyout, 
he  added. 

Yet  in  their  transition  from  grease 
pencil  to  computer  mouse,  layout  man¬ 
agers  not  only  are  taking  on  more 
work,  they  are  taking  on  trickier  work. 

John  Collins,  for  example,  knows 
that  after  three  years  of  incorporating 
full  pagination  at  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix,  and  Phoenix  Gazette  news¬ 
papers. 

“You  gain  some  things,  but  you  lose 
a  lot  of  control.  You  have  to  put  in  a 
lot  of  safeguards  to  protect  yourself,”  he 
said. 


Collins  and  other  layout  managers 
reflected  on  new  technologies  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  American 
Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  held  recently  in  Miami. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  this 
new  electronic  layout  environment, 
these  managers  agreed,  is  that  they 
rarely  see  the  ads  they  are  laying  out. 
Instead,  layout  elements  are  a  series  of 
file  numbers. 

“And  if  the  wrong  size  is  input  or  the 
wrong  file  number,  you’ve  got  prob¬ 
lems,”  Collins  said.  “You’re  making  mi¬ 
nor  changes  you  never  really  took  into 
account  before.” 


Indeed,  Bozek  said,  technology 
forces  page  makers  to  keep  their  eye  on 
a  dummy  longer  than  ever. 

“The  problem  with  full-page  pagina¬ 
tion  for  the  makeup  person  is  when 
you  output  the  page,  your  job  is  still 
not  done.  Someone  has  to  be  there  for 
the  corrections.  We’ve  made  as  many 
as  40  changes  to  a  dummy  on  any  giv¬ 
en  day  —  checking  ads,  killing  ads, 
adding  ads,”  he  said. 

Even  with  electronics,  late  ads  and 
some  camera-ready  ads  need  to  be 
pasted  in  at  many  papers. 

“It’s  that  last  little  bit  [of  technolo¬ 
gy]  that  is  really,  really  tough,”  layout 
software  vendor  Richard  Cichelli  said. 

“There  are  a  hundred  little  [soft¬ 
ware]  file  things  that  you  are  left  with 
before  you  can  eliminate  paste-up,” 
said  Cichelli,  president  of  Nazareth, 
Pa. -based  Software  Consulting  Ser¬ 
vices. 

And  even  with  rapid  technological 
advances,  quality  can  be  a  problem. 

“There  are  [Macintoshs]  out  there 
that  allow  you  to  get  back  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  you  had  with  the  old  photoen¬ 
gravers,”  said  Robert  Pyper,  manager- 
administration  at  the  Providence  Jour' 
nal.  With  electronic  makeup,  Pyper 
said,  the  Journal’s  “graphics  have  not 
been  strong  as  far  as  reproduction 
goes.” 

He  gave  two  reasons:  “It’s  a  training 
issue  and  it’s  an  equipment  issue.” 

Indeed,  ANLOMA  managers  agree 
that  their  new  electronic  work  often 
triggers  new  management  and  training 
issues  in  layout  departments. 

One  example  that  many  newspapers 
have  faced  is  the  transfer  of  scanners 
from  the  composing  room  to  layout  de¬ 
partments. 

“The  theory  was,  ‘Here’s  the  scanner 
—  everybody  use  it  to  do  your  own 
work,’  ”  said  Bob  McLane  of  the  Wash' 
ington  Post. 

“It  quickly  became  a  madhouse,” 
McLane  added.  “Everybody  was  going 
to  the  scanner,  and  some  people  were 
scanning  the  same  art  two  or  three 
times.” 

Newsday  had  the  same  problem, 
Bozek  said. 

“People  were  using  the  scanner  as  if 
it  were  a  copying  machine,”  he  said. 

The  Post’s  solution  was  to  narrow 
the  circle  of  makeup  people  who  used 
the  scanner  —  and  to  train  them  more 
intensively. 


One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  this  new  electronic 
layout  environment,  these  managers  agreed,  is  that 
they  rarely  see  the  ads  they  are  laying  out.  Instead, 
layout  elements  are  a  series  of  file  numbers. 
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“There’s  a  lot  more  skill  involved 
than  our  first  pass  at  training  was  able 
to  [instill],  so  we’ve  stepped  back  and 
trained  a  much  smaller  group  to  be  the 
scanners,”  McLane  said. 

Layout  managers  also  have  had  to 
rein  in  individual  preferences  for  soft¬ 
ware. 

When,  for  example,  Neiusday  in¬ 
stalled  a  network  fileserver,  it  discov¬ 
ered  that  different  newsroom  work 
groups  were  using  different  varieties  of 
software. 

First,  Bozek  said,  Neuisday  issued  a 
decree:  “There’s  no  software  allowed  in 
our  building  unless  it’s  been  autho¬ 
rized.” 

One  particular  problem,  he  said,  was 
fonts. 

“People  get  some  fonts  from  Peter’s 
Backyard  Font  Service  —  and  they 
want  to  put  it  into  the  system,”  he  said. 

The  newspaper  also  established  a 
Mac  users  group  that  met  frequently 
—  indeed,  weekly  —  to  discuss  tech¬ 
nology  issues. 

Yet  problems  persisted  with  workers 
becoming  data  hoarders. 

“Everybody  saved  everything,  and 
the  fileserver  very  quickly  filled  up,” 
Bozek  said.  “People  had  files  two  years 
old  in  there.  We  realized  we  needed  a 
management  system.” 

As  if  the  here  and  now  was  not  com¬ 
plicated  enough,  an  electronic  future  is 
bearing  down  with  increasing  speed. 

Newspapers  are  beginning  the  very 
first  EDI  experiments,  and  already- 
tricky  work  promises  to  become  more 
challenging  than  ever. 

The  sense  of  flying  blind  that  char¬ 
acterizes  much  of  the  electronic  layout 
department  only  will  increase. 

“Internally,  we’re  becoming  elec¬ 
tronic  newspapers  already,”  Garret 
Queen  of  Times  Mirror  Co.  said.  “And 
we’re  all  having  this  problem:  Docu¬ 
ments,  briefs  are  suddenly  appearing 
[in  electronic  systems]  and  if  you  are 
lucky,  you  have  got  32  characters  —  or 
if  you’re  not,  eight  characters  —  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  this  is.” 

What  layout  departments  need. 
Queen  said,  is  the  electronic  equiva¬ 
lent  of  an  in-basket  that  also  can  alert 
makeup  workers  to  the  arrival  of  new 
materials. 

Ready  or  not,  however,  some  big  re¬ 
tailers  are  pushing  for  faster  adoption 
of  EDI. 

For  example,  Dillards,  the  big  Mid¬ 
western  department  store,  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  EDI  delivery  of  ads  and 
payment  with  a  handful  of  regional  pa¬ 
pers. 


At  Neuisday,  Bozek  said,  the  dis¬ 
count  chain  Nobody  Beats  the  Wiz  be¬ 
gan  electronic  ad  delivery  in  February 
and  a  department  store  group  is  con¬ 
sidering  satellite  transmission  using 
Associated  Press  transponders. 

“This  is  fine  for  Neu/sday  and  one 
account,  but  you  can  imagine  how  this 
will  be  with  hundreds  of  accounts  and 
hundreds  of  telephone  lines  coming 
in,”  Bozek  said. 

That  prospect  may  be  drawing  close, 
Cichelli  said. 

“EDI  was  something  where  there 
was  a  lot  of  smoke  and  no  fire,”  he  said. 
“Now  maybe  there  is  some  fire  finally 
happening  too.” 

Loss  at  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems 

ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 
posted  an  operating  loss  of  $3.7  million 
during  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1993, 
compared  with  earnings  of  $4.7  million 
in  the  previous  year.  Fiscal  1993  sales 
totaling  $632  million  were  down  $56 
million  from  year-earlier  results. 

The  decline  was  attributed  to  de¬ 
pressed  markets  for  newspaper  printing 
presses. 

Sales  of  newspaper  printing  presses 
were  down  by  $140  million,  or  26%, 
compared  with  1992. 

Sales  picked  up  in  the  fourth  quarter 
and  continued  into  the  first  quarter  of 
1994,  when  sales  came  to  $155  million 
and  earnings  were  up  to  $8.9  million 
(including  a  change  to  reflect  $2.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  interest  income  from  customer 
financing). 

Rockwell  said  that  through  the  reces¬ 
sion  in  the  graphics  market,  it  main¬ 
tained  market  share  (it  estimates  that 
75%  of  U.S.  dailies  print  on  its  presses) 
and  spending  on  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  including  keyless  inking,  single¬ 
fluid  lithography,  waterless  offset,  color 
quality  control,  and  common  controls 
for  commercial  and  newspaper  press 
lines. 

During  the  year,  RGS  completed  ef¬ 
forts  to  match  capacity  with  demand, 
and  it  continued  cost-containment  ac¬ 
tions  into  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1994. 

The  company  said  it  maintained 
market  share  among  large  papers  in  the 
Americas  and  strengthened  it  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  improved  U.S.  sales  of  commercial 
and  small  newspaper  presses,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  depressed  Japanese 
market,  reached  record  high  sales  of 
large  and  small  newspaper  presses  in 
Asia. 


MAN  Roland 
weathers  ‘most 
difficult  year’ 

MAN  ROLAND  Drucksmaschinen 
AG,  joint  stock  company  and  principal 
business  of  the  MAN  Roland  Group 
Division  of  the  MAN  Group,  a  diversi¬ 
fied  industrial  conglomerate  in  Ger¬ 
many,  reported  a  net  loss  of  DM226.4 
million  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1993,  a  further  decline  from  a  DM32.6 
million  loss  the  year  before.  Annual 
revenue  of  DM1.915  billion  was  down 
from  DM2.036  billion  in  1991-92. 

For  the  Group  Division,  the  1992-93 
fiscal  year  represented  the  “most  diffi¬ 
cult  one  in  the  company’s  history,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  annual  report  to  share¬ 
holders.  The  Group  Division,  which 
says  it  is  the  world’s  second-biggest  sup¬ 
plier  of  printing  machinery,  neverthe¬ 
less  said  its  total  world  market  share  for 
offset  presses  rose  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
though  “production  capacities  were  no 
longer  fully  utilized.” 

The  company  said  a  “deep  plunge  of 
prices”  resulted  from  intensified  world¬ 
wide  competition.  It  identified  South¬ 
east  Asia  (including  Australia)  as 
among  the  few  markets  that  “remained 
relatively  stable.”  The  company  said  it 
was  burdened  greatly  by  effects  of  the 
longest  recession  in  almost  50  years, 
unfavorable  exchange  rates  and  Ger¬ 
many’s  high  unit  labor  costs. 

Group  Division  sales  during  the  year 
dropped  6%  and  booked  orders  were 
10%  below  the  level  of  the  previous 
year.  German  contracts  fell  35%,  while 
export  orders  rose  8%  and  amounted  to 
71%  of  business.  Foreign  sales  were 
down  6%,  to  68%  of  business. 

Leading  MAN  Roland  AG’s  21% 
drop  in  orders  from  a  year  earlier  was 
the  web-fed  press  sector.  The  company 
said  it  posted  no  major  orders  during 
the  year.  Sales  declined  6%  during  the 
year.  Though  Asian  sales  could  not 
compensate  for  Western  Europe’s  re¬ 
duced  demand,  the  company  saw  a 
“moderate  upswing”  in  the  United 
States  and  a  “considerable  stock”  of  old 
North  American  letterpress  in  need  of 
replacement.  It  noted,  however,  that 
North  America’s  continuing  recovery 
aided  only  the  market  for  sheetfed  and 
magazine  web-type  presses.  The  market 
for  newspaper  presses,  it  continued, 
“sank  again  to  extreme  lows.”  World¬ 
wide  demand  for  newspaper  presses  was 
reported  off  by  17%. 
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In  Brief 


McClatchy  stock 
sale  planned 

MCCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS  INC., 
a  foundation  and  McClatchy  family 
members  plan  to  sell  about  1.4  million 
shares  of  Class  A  common  stock  in  a 
combined  primary  and  secondary  pub¬ 
lic  offering. 

The  company,  whose  flagship  paper 
is  the  Sacramento  Bee,  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  issue  750,000  new  shares  and  use  the 
proceeds  for  general  purposes. 

Central  Valley  Foundation  is  selling 
500,000  shares  that  were  donated  by 
McClatchy  Newspapers  chairman 
James  McClatchy. 

Another  100,000  or  so  are  being  sold 
by  family  members. 

TT\e  offering,  awaiting  SEC  approval, 
is  being  managed  by  Goldman,  Sachs 

6  Co.  and  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  both 
of  New  York  City. 

AP  journalists 
are  under  fire 

AN  ISRAELI  ARMY  sniper  shot  and 
wounded  an  Associated  Press  photogra¬ 
pher  in  the  Gaza  Strip  days  after  Egypt¬ 
ian  riot  police  in  Cairo  beat  an  AP  re¬ 
porter  and  confiscated  film  from  a  pho¬ 
tographer  with  the  wire  service. 

John  Gaps  III  said  he  was  shot  March 

7  from  a  distance  of  about  100  yards  in 
the  Jebaliya  refugee  camp.  Gaps  said 
the  sniper,  who  was  wearing  a  green 
beret,  fired  one  shot  from  an  M-16  rifle 
equipped  with  a  telescopic  sight. 

Gaps,  who  is  based  in  Des  Moines 
and  was  sent  to  Israel  on  temporary  as¬ 
signment  following  the  Feb.  25  Hebron 
mosque  massacre,  was  hit  by  a  plastic 
bullet  just  above  the  right  knee  and  un¬ 
derwent  surgery  at  a  hospital  in  Gaza 
City. 

“I  saw  the  guy  draw  down  on  us. 
There  were  no  rocks  being  thrown  or 
anything,”  Gaps  said  from  his  hospital 
bed.  “I  was  taking  pictures  of  him  and 
then  I  saw  him  draw  down  and  I  knew 
he  was  going  to  shoot.” 

Army  combat  units  deployed  in  the 
occupied  lands  often  designate  sharp¬ 
shooters  who  are  equipped  with  M-16s 
and  scopes  to  pick  out  ringleaders  in 
demonstrations.  Their  orders  are  to  aim 


for  the  knee. 

Ibrahim  Barzak,  a  Palestinian  re¬ 
porter  with  Gaps,  said  the  shooting 
happened  about  90  minutes  after  a 
demonstration  near  the  main  army  base 
in  the  center  of  the  refugee  camp  and 
next  to  a  U.N.  clinic. 

There  was  no  stone-throwing  at  the 
time,  only  a  tire  burning  with  a  few 
youths  nearby,  Barzak  said. 

The  office  of  the  army  spokesman 
said  the  area  commander  would  investi¬ 
gate  the  shooting.  The  spokesman  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  about  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  injury. 

The  Foreign  Press  Association  issued 
a  statement  demanding  a  full  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  shooting  and  “strongly 
protested,”  noting  there  was  no  serious 
danger  or  clash  at  the  time. 

The  Gaps  incident  followed  an  at¬ 
tack  on  AP  reporter  Khaled  Dawoud 
and  photographer  Norbert  Schiller 
March  3  in  Cairo.  The  journalists  were 
covering  a  demonstration  by  students 
protesting  the  mosque  massacre  in  the 
Israeli-occupied  West  Bank  when  Da¬ 
woud  was  beaten  and  Schiller’s  film  was 
taken. 

Although  Dawoud  repeatedly  identi¬ 
fied  himself  as  a  journalist,  a  police  ma¬ 
jor  ordered  his  arrest  and  officers  struck 
him  on  the  arms  and  back  with  black¬ 
jacks. 

“So  what  if  you  are  a  reporter,”  the 
major  said  during  the  beating. 

The  officer  apparently  ordered  Da- 
woud’s  arrest  because  the  reporter 
pointed  out  to  Schiller  two  young  men 
being  arrested  and  beaten.  Police  took 
Schiller’s  film. 

A  police  captain  finally  intervened 
and  told  officers  to  release  Dawoud. 
The  director  of  the  government’s  for¬ 
eign  press  office  said  the  incident 
should  not  have  happened  and  he 
would  take  it  up  with  appropriate  offi¬ 
cials.  —  AP 

Russian  group 
to  study  U.S, 
copyright  laws 

SEVEN  RUSSIAN  LEGAL  and  legisla¬ 
tive  officials  are  in  the  United  States 
on  a  14-day  project  designed  to  teach 
them  about  laws  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  publishing,  film,  software  and 


the  recording  industry. 

The  program,  “Intellectual  Property 
Law  Enforcement,”  began  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  the  delegation  was  slated  to 
meet  with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Ron 
Brown  and  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno. 

From  there,  the  Russian  officials  were 
to  travel  to  New  York  City,  Seattle  and 
Los  Angeles  to  talk  with  professionals 
in  the  book  publishing,  music,  comput¬ 
er  and  motion  picture  industries  about 
intellectual  property  rights  and  anti¬ 
piracy  actions. 

Funded  by  a  Freedom  Support  Act 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  trip  was  arranged  by  Del¬ 
phi  International  and  the  International 
Intellectual  Property  Alliance. 

Kramer  joins  DEC 

FORMER  SAN  FRANCISCO  Exam¬ 
iner  editor  Larry  Kramer  has  joined 
Data  Broadcasting  Corp.  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  sports  and  news. 

The  San  Mateo,  Calif. -based  suppli¬ 
er  of  financial  data  also  named  Edward 
Anderson,  one  of  its  former  executives, 
as  vice  president  for  business  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  1991,  both  men  founded  DataS- 
port  Inc.,  which  delivers  horse  racing 
data  to  hand-held  monitors.  Data 
Broadcasting  acquired  DataSport  in 
January. 

Before  coming  to  the  Examiner, 
Kramer  spent  10  years  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  in  several  editing  jobs. 

Food  drive 
a  success 

READERS  OF  THE  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  gave  in  excess  of  $208,605 
last  year  to  the  paper’s  annual  Valley 
Food  Relief  program.  The  total  exceed¬ 
ed  donations  the  year  before  by  nearly 
$3,000. 

Indiana  daily 
has  centennial 

THE  TIMES,  FRANKFORT,  Ind.,  cel¬ 
ebrates  its  100th  anniversary  next 
month  with  a  history  titled,  “How  We 
Brought  the  News  to  You.” 
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Hollinger  net 
declines; 

operating  profits  up 

HOLLINGER  INC.,  A  Canadian- 
based  newspaper  publisher,  reported 
that  annual  net  earnings  plunged  last 
year  to  $25  million  (Canadian),  or  29<£ 
a  share,  from  $74  million,  or  $1.01  a 
share,  in  1992. 

Revenues  increased  2%  to  $888  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  year,  and  operating 
earnings  before  unusual  items,  such  as 
an  investment  in  Southam  Inc.,  in¬ 
creased  2.2%  to  $45.6  million. 

The  company,  headed  by  Conrad 
Black,  includes  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  Sterling  Newspapers  Ltd.  and 
UniMedia  in  Canada,  and  the  U.S. 
chain  American  Publishing  Co.  It  said 
all  geographic  units  improved  results 
last  year  except  Canada,  where  earn¬ 
ings  declined. 

Operating  earnings  at  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  were  up  18%,  but  the  increase 
was  reduced  to  8%  after  converting  the 
weak  British  pound  to  Canadian  dol¬ 
lars. 

American  Publishing  raised  pretax 
earnings  29%  to  $33.3  million  (Canadi¬ 
an)  as  revenues  grew  14  6%.  to  $215.1 
million. 

Seattle  papers 
plan  job  cuts 
in  circulation 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  has  given  no¬ 
tice  that  it  plans  to  lay  off  as  many  as  34 
full-  and  40  part-time  circulation  work¬ 
ers  as  part  of  a  departmental  reorganiza¬ 
tion. 

The  Times  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Guild  were  negotiating  to 
minimize  the  proposed  April  1  job  re¬ 
ductions. 

The  union  represents  344  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department’s  750  workers.  Un¬ 
der  a  joint  operating  agreement,  the 
closely  held  Times  also  distributes  the 
separately  owned  Seattle  Post-lntelli- 
gencer. 

“We  are  trying  to  capture  productivi¬ 
ty  in  our  distribution  system,”  Times 
president  H.  Mason  Sizemore  said. 

The  company  needs  fewer  district 
managers,  he  said,  because  its  growing 
force  of  adult  carriers  has  less  turnover 
and  requires  less  supervision.  Also  paid- 
in-advance  subscriptions  and  an  audio- 
tex  phone  system  save  work.  As  a  result, 
the  paper  is  decreasing  the  number  of 


circulation  districts  and  increasing  their 
size. 

The  cuts  enumerated  in  the  union 
notification  were  a  “worst  case”  sce¬ 
nario  that  presumed  no  union  work- 
rule  concessions.  He  expected  that 
talks  would  result  in  a  mixture  of  full- 
and  part-time  job  cuts. 

“We  are  talking  about  what  they 
need  and  whether  we  can  help  them,” 
said  Art  Joyner,  the  Guild  local’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer.  “We  are  trying  to 
save  as  many  jobs  as  we  can.” 

Because  of  the  slow  regional  econo¬ 
my,  Joyner  was  not  surprised  by  the 
cost-cutting  but  was  surprised  by  its  ex¬ 
tent. 

“This  is  pretty  deep,”  he  said.  “This  is 
about  one-third  of  the  district  advisers 
and  assistants.” 

Scheduling  changes  also  sought  by 
management  would  require  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  union’s  contract,  which 
expires  in  1995. 

Workers  would  by  laid  off  based  on 
seniority  and  would  collect  the  contrac¬ 
tual  two  weeks  of  severance  pay  per 
year  of  service.  —  George  Garneau 

Comedians  hoax 
papers  with  preacher 
bashing  Barney 

COULD  BARNEY  THE  purple  di¬ 
nosaur  be  the  anti-Christ?  Could  Baby 
Bop  be  the  spawn  of  Satan? 

Two  University  of  South  Florida 
graduate  psychology  students  managed 
to  hoax  dozens  of  news  organizations 
throughout  the  nation  with  their  story 
of  a  Southern  clergyman  preaching  that 
the  lovable  public  television  dinosaur 
Barney  was  actually  a  tool  in  a  plot  to 
lead  children  to  satanism,  drug  use  and 
New  Age  spiritualism. 

John  Bunch  and  Dave  Bennett  in 
Tampa  recently  acknowledged  that  they 
invented  Luscious  Bromley  and  Citi¬ 
zens  Concerned  About  Barney  to  see 
how  far  they  could  take  a  media  hoax. 

“I  tried  to  think,  what  is  the  most  id¬ 
iotic  cause  I  could  be  mentioned  with. 
It  was  Barney.  He’s  the  most  innocuous, 
inane  thing  ever,”  Bunch  said  in  a  Tam¬ 
pa  Tribune  story  by  Michael  Fechter 
and  Michelle  Bearden. 

Bunch  and  Bennett,  who  form  a 
comedy  team  called  Human  Kennel, 
said  they  began  the  hoax  with  a  letter 
to  WFLA-TV  in  Tampa. 

When  the  station  aired  the  story,  the 
two  kept  the  hoax  going,  landing  stories 
in  the  Tribune  and  St.  Petersburg  Times 


and  on  radio  stations  throughout  the 
country. 

Knight  fellows 
head  overseas 

THE  INAUGURAL  GROUP  of  Knight 
International  Press  Fellows  went  over¬ 
seas  this  month  to  begin  training  and 
consulting  projects  aimed  at  helping  the 
independent  press  flourish  in  emerging 
democracies. 

Six  veteran  journalists,  news  man¬ 
agers  and  journalism  academics  from 
U.S.  print  and  broadcast  news  organiza¬ 
tions  and  universities  were  chosen  to 
participate. 

The  fellows  and  their  destinations 
are  Margie  Freaney,  Baltimore  Business 
Journal  —  Center  for  Independent 
Journalism,  Bratislava,  Slovakia;  Arnold 
Issacs,  Towson  State  University,  Mary¬ 
land  —  Warsaw  Journalism  Center, 
Poland;  Peter  Laufer,  WRC  Radio, 
Washington  —  Belarusian  Mass  Media 
Centre,  Minsk,  Belarus;  Gordon  Man¬ 
ning,  formerly  of  NBC  News  —  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Advancement  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa;  Frank 
Miles,  formerly  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  —  Russian-American  Press  and 
Information  Center,  Moscow;  and 
Philip  Robbins,  George  Washington 
University  —  Center  for  Studies  in 
Journalism,  Los  Andes  University,  Bo¬ 
gota,  Colombia. 

The  Knight  International  Press  Fel¬ 
lowship  Program  was  founded  in  1993 
by  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation. 

Fresno  Bee  offers 
quarterly  magazine 

THE  FRESNO  BEE  has  introduced  a 
quarterly  magazine  designed  to  appeal 
to  upscale  readers. 

Special  sections  manager  Julie 
Phillips  said  the  magazine  got  off  to  a 
good  start.  The  first  edition  was 
planned  to  be  16  pages  but  ended  up 
with  28  because  of  heavy  advertiser 
support,  she  said. 

The  glossy,  flexisize  publication.  Sig¬ 
nature,  is  offset  printed  at  a  commercial 
shop.  Editorial  topics  in  the  first  issue 
included  travel,  resorts,  and  gifts  and 
fashions,  and  it  contained  full-color 
photos  and  original  watercolors. 
Among  advertisers  were  single-home 
builders,  banks,  upmarket  furnishing 
stores,  cellular  phone  companies,  travel 
agencies  and  fashion  retailers. 
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Another  change  at 
the  helm  of  United 

Sid  Goldberg  is  named  to  succeed  Brad  Bushell 
as  vice  president,  general  manager  of  syndication 


by  David  As  tor 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  United 
Media’s  top  management  team  has 
changed  yet  again  with  the  promotion 
of  Sid  Goldberg  to  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  general  manager  of  syndication. 

He  succeeds  Brad  Bushell,  a  17-year 
UM  veteran  who  said  he  resigned  to 
work  on  electronic  and  multimedia 
projects. 

The  Goldberg  appointment  comes 
only  two  months  after  three  other  se¬ 
nior  vice  presidents  were  named  and 
only  eight  months  after  Douglas  Stern 
was  named  president  and  CEO  at  UM. 

“We  are  fortunate  to  have  an  execu¬ 
tive  with  Sid’s  experience  and  integrity 
to  lead  our  syndicate  division,”  Stern 
said. 

“I  really  don’t  know  very  many  peo¬ 
ple  as  smart,  as  honorable  and  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  running  a  syndicate  as  Sid,”  for- 


Sid  Qoldberg 


mer  UM  senior  vice  president  and  edi¬ 
torial  director  David  Hendin  added.  “I 
think  he’ll  do  a  great  job.  But  it’s  sad  to 
see  the  dismantling  of  a  team  that  has 
been  effective  in  the  marketplace.” 

Hendin  was  let  go  last  year,  and  UM 
chairman  and  former  president  and 
CEO  Robert  Roy  Metz  departed  last 
month  when  he  reached  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.’s  retirement  age  of  65. 

Goldberg,  who  is  two  years  from 
that  age  himself,  will  be  responsible  for 
U.S.  and  international  operations  at 
UM’s  United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 
Executives  reporting  to  him  will  in¬ 
clude  vice  president  and  director  of 
comic  art  Sarah  Gillespie,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  Diana  Loevy 
and  vice  president  and  sales  manager 
Lisa  Klem  Wilson. 

Goldberg  joined  UFS  in  1972,  when 
it  acquired  the  Bell-McClure  Syndicate 
and  North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  where  he  was  president.  He 
went  on  to  hold  a  number  of  executive 
positions  at  UM,  the  most  recent  being 
vice  president,  director  of  internation¬ 
al  syndication. 

“With  the  international  experience 
I’ve  had,  Td  like  to  put  a  little  more 
emphasis  on  looking  for  products  that 
have  more  of  a  global  market,”  Gold¬ 
berg  said.  “I’d  also  like  to  encourage 
our  creators  to  be  more  aware  that 
there  is  a  very  big,  growing  world  out 
there  beyond  our  border.” 

He  noted,  by  way  of  example,  that 
some  cartoonists  use  American  refer¬ 
ences  that  may  not  be  understood 
abroad. 

That  said,  Goldberg  praised  the  “ex¬ 
cellent  features  and  excellent  people” 
at  UM  and  added  that  he  welcomed 
the  “challenge”  of  his  new  job. 

Goldberg  mentioned  that  his  only 
regret  connected  with  the  promotion  is 


Bushell’s  departure  from  the  company. 
“I’m  a  great  admirer  of  Brad  and  I  wish 
him  well,”  he  said. 

Bushell  reported  that  he  will  remain 
at  UM  for  “a  few  weeks”  to  work  with 
Goldberg.  “I’m  going  to  try  to  help  Sid 
because  I  think  he’s  the  perfect  guy  to 
take  over  and  do  this,”  he  said. 

After  that,  Bushell  plans  to  do  con¬ 
sulting  and  other  work  on  electronic 
and  multimedia  projects,  although  he 
doesn’t  know  the  specifics  yet.  “Hope¬ 
fully,  I’ll  still  be  involved  with  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said. 

At  UM,  Bushell  has  been  involved 
with  several  ventures  that  relate  to  the 
work  he  plans  to  do.  They  include  the 
agreement  with  Gemstar  that  brought 
VCR  Plus+  one-step  programming 
numbers  to  newspaper  television  list¬ 
ings,  the  agreements  with  CompuServe 
and  America  Online  that  put  UFS  and 
NEA  columns  on  line,  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  Trakker  Interactive  Services 
that  will  provide  text-based  material  to 
cable-TV  viewers. 

Goldberg  said  UM  will  continue  to 
pursue  the  kind  of  electronic  projects 
that  “Brad  has  done  such  excellent 
work  on.” 

Bushell  said  these  projects  are  “ex¬ 
citing”  to  him  and  noted  that  seeing 
the  current  multimedia  opportunities 
and  turning  40  years  old  made  him  re¬ 
alize  that  “the  time  was  right”  for  a  ca¬ 
reer  change. 


Brad  Bushell 
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He  has  spent  virtually  all  of  that  ca¬ 
reer  at  UM,  joining  NEA  as  Southwest 
sales  representative  in  1977  and  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  Midwest  territory  when 
NEA  and  UFS  merged  to  form  UM  in 
1978.  He  later  became  assistant  sales 
manager,  sales  manager  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  newspaper  marketing  and 
sales. 

When  asked  if  he  was  pressured  to 
leave  UM  or  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
company  in  any  way,  Bushell  said  no. 
“They’ve  been  wonderful  to  me,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  adding  that  he  will  miss  the 
staff  and  creators  there. 

One  non-UM  syndicate  executive, 
speaking  on  background,  did  point  out 
that  executives  can  be  asked  to  resign 
and  told  they  will  lose  their  severance 
benefits  if  they  don’t  make  their  depar¬ 
ture  seem  voluntary. 

Another  non-UM  syndicate  execu¬ 
tive  noted  that  the  departure  of 
Bushell  will  save  UM  a  significant 
amount  of  money  because  his  replace¬ 
ment,  Goldberg,  already  is  on  the  pay¬ 
roll. 

UM  director  of  public  relations  and 
creative  services  Nancy  Nicolelis  said 
another  person  may  be  hired  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  syndication  area,  but  the 
position  would  be  lower  in  rank  than 
the  one  held  by  Goldberg. 


Editorial  cartoonist 
starts  ‘Media^  strip 

JACK  OHMAN  HAS  joined  the  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  editorial  cartoonists  doing 
a  comic  with  the  creation  of  “Mixed 
Media,”  which  skewers  the  world  of  in¬ 
formation  and  entertainment. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  feature  is  be¬ 
ing  introduced  April  4  by  Tribune 
Media  Services,  which  also  syndicates 
Ohman’s  Portland  Oregonian  editorial 
cartoons. 

Ohman,  33,  joined  the  Oregonian  in 
1983  after  stints  as  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  at  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  gradu¬ 
ate’s  award-winning  work  also  appears 
in  such  magazines  as  Time,  Newsweek, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Week.  In  addition,  he  has  done 
five  books  for  Simon  &  Schuster,  con¬ 
tributed  drawings  to  Nightline  and 
made  numerous  radio  and  television 
appearances,  most  recently  on  Cross¬ 
fire. 

“Mixed  Media”  clients  include  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Cincinnati  Post,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  Denver  Post,  De¬ 


A  modern-day  TV  dinner  in  Jack  Ohman’s  “Mixed  Media” 


troit  Free  Press,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
New  York  Daily  News,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  and  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner. 

Universal  to  market 
Newhouse  material 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  Syndicate  has 
begun  marketing  Newhouse  News 
Service  stories. 

The  Newhouse  material  is  part  of 
Universal’s  new  “Kiosk”  service,  which 
also  includes  the  syndicate’s  biweekly 
offerings  of  book  and  magazine  ex¬ 
cerpts,  series  and  original  features. 

Newhouse  beats  include  violence, 
aging,  gender  and  sexuality,  family  and 
children,  religion,  ethics  and  morality, 
race  relations,  war  and  world  order,  cy¬ 
berspace,  politics  of  health  care  and 
politics  of  the  economy. 

Color  photos  and  graphics  are  avail¬ 
able  with  most  articles  from  New¬ 
house,  which  formerly  was  marketed  by 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 


LATS  has  material 
from  London  paper 

THE  TIMES  OF  London  News  Ser¬ 
vice  is  being  distributed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

TOLNS  offers  an  average  of  15 
pieces  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  Included 
are  news  stories,  columns,  science  and 
technology  reports,  business  coverage, 
sports  features,  arts  and  entertainment 
material,  fashion  articles  and  humor. 

The  Times  of  London  is  known  for 
its  foreign  news  coverage.  The  newspa¬ 
per  has  bureaus  in  Washington,  New 
York,  Paris,  Bonn,  Brussels,  Moscow, 
Jerusalem,  Delhi,  Beijing,  Tokyo,  Hong 
Kong,  Johannesburg  and  Nairobi. 

Times  of  London  editor  Peter 
Stothard  was  the  newspaper’s  U.S.  edi¬ 
tor  in  Washington  between  1989  and 
1992. 


Package  for  women 
offers  new  column 

“THE  WOMANEWS  REPORT”  now 
includes  a  column  called  “Home  and 
Away.” 

In  the  new  feature,  Barbara  Brotman 
offers  humorous  commentary  on  the 
constant  juggling  of  work,  family  and 
marriage  experienced  by  many  women. 

“Home  and  Away”  replaces  Nancy 
Drew’s  “Fine  Line”  comic  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  package,  which 
comes  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Also  new  to  the  package  is  health 
and  fitness  material  by  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  Bob  Condor. 


PROMOTE  MORE 
READERSHIP 


Help  readers  climb  the  ladder 
with  our  Careers  &  Graduation 
Special  Features  Package.  It's  20 
stories  on  landing  the  perfect  job, 
changing  careers,  starting  a 
business  and  working  efficiently. 
Plus  helpful  tips  for  college 
applicants  and  gift  ideas  for  grads. 

Round  it  out  with  our  photos, 
sketches  and  snappy  CareerFacts 
infographics. 

Careers  &  Graduation  is 
available  via  AP  DataFeatures 
high-speed  wire,  on  diskette  or 
camera-ready  by  mail.  Call  today 
for  samples  at  (619)  293-1818.  6r 
fax  this  ad  and  your  address  to 
(619)  297-0537. 


COPLEY 
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Cartoonist  files  suit 

NICOLE  HOLLANDER  HAS  filed  a 
copyright-infringement  lawsuit  con¬ 
tending  that  the  Living  Single  televi¬ 
sion  show  used  material  without  per¬ 
mission  from  a  1981  “Sylvia”  strip. 

In  the  comic,  a  male  character  asks, 
“Can  you  imagine  a  world  without 
men?”  Sylvia  replies,  “No  crime  and 
lots  of  happy,  fat  women.” 

The  self-syndicated  Hollander  said 
the  “world  without  men”  dialogue  also 
appeared  in  a  “Sylvia”  play,  greeting 
cards  and  books. 

According  to  the  suit,  the  first 
episode  of  the  Living  Single  situation 
comedy  featured  a  character  asking, 
“Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  the 
world  would  be  like  without  men?”  An 
actress  replies,  “A  bunch  of  fat,  happy 
women  and  no  crime.” 

Hollander,  a  Chicagoan  who  filed 
the  suit  in  Illinois  federal  court,  named 
three  defendants;  Fox  Television  Sta¬ 
tions,  WFLD-TV  (a  Fox  affiliate  in  Illi¬ 
nois)  and  Warner  Bros.  Television  Pro¬ 
duction. 

A  Fox  spokeswoman  referred  E&P 
to  Warner  Bros.,  where  a  spokeswoman 
said  the  company  does  not  comment 
about  litigation. 

Cartoons  on  wheels 

COLOR  DRAWINGS  OF  13  cartoon 
characters  have  been  custom-painted 
on  a  public  bus  that  runs  in  Hampton 
and  Newport  News,  Va. 

The  characters  are  from  six  comics 
that  appear  in  the  Newport  News  Dai¬ 
ly  Press,  which  arranged  the  promo¬ 
tion  through  a  program  that  allows 
businesses  to  “adopt”  mass-transit  ve¬ 


hicles  as  rolling  advertisements. 

The  comics  include  “Peanuts”  by 
Charles  Schulz  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of 
United,  “The  Family  Circus”  by  Bil 
Keane  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
“Hagar  the  Horrible”  by  Chris  Browne 
of  King,  “Blondie”  by  Dean  Young  and 
Stan  Drake  of  King,  and  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  by  Hank  Ketcham  of  North 
America  Syndicate. 

Robin  Williams  film 

ROBIN  WILLIAMS  PLANS  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  star  in  a  movie  about  quadri¬ 
plegic  cartoonist  John  Callahan,  New 
York  Nevusday  reported. 

The  film  would  be  based  on  Calla¬ 
han’s  autobiography.  Don't  Worry,  He 
Won’t  Get  Far  on  Foot. 

Callahan  (profiled  in  E&P,  Feb.  6, 
1988,  p.  44)  is  syndicated  by  Levin 
Represents  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Claimants  seek  pay 

AT  LEAST  TWO  syndicated  creators 
are  among  about  a  dozen  people  filing 
civil  claims  against  NY  Weekly. 

The  claimants,  who  worked  as  free¬ 
lance  writers,  illustrators  and  cartoon¬ 
ists  for  the  Manhattan  newspaper,  are 
seeking  to  recover  unpaid  wages  and 
unreturned  materials  dating  to  1991. 

They  contend  that  the  paper  “has 
repeatedly  hired  and  fired  its  staff  and 
free-lancers  in  order  to  avoid  paying 
them  despite  running  a  clearly  prof¬ 
itable  venture  which  enjoys  substantial 


advertising  .  .  .  .” 

NY  Weekly’s  publisher  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.  A  source  said 
the  publisher  may  be  filing  for  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

The  syndicated  creators  include  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  Ted  Rail  of  Chroni¬ 
cle  Features  and  “Tom  the  Dancing 
Bug”  cartoonist  Ruben  Bolling  of  Qua¬ 
ternary  Features. 

Brickman  dies  at  76 

“SMALL  SOCIETY”  CREATOR  Mor- 
rie  Brickman  has  died  in  Evanston,  Ill., 
at  the  age  of  76. 

His  comic  now  is  done  by  Bill  Yates 
of  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Photos  from  Impact 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  photos  taken  by 
female  contributors  to  Impact  Visuals 
is  being  held  through  April  24  at 
Gallery  1199,  310  W.  43rd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

‘Calvin’  clarification 

THE  WORD  “IT”  inadvertently  was 
removed  from  the  next-to-last  para¬ 
graph  in  a  story  about  the  reaction  to 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Wat- 
terson’s  second  sabbatical  (E&P, 
March  26,  p.  30). 

The  paragraph  should  have  said, 
“Hotton  noted  that  the  Boston  Herald 
probably  would  want  the  comic  if  the 
Globe  dropped  it.” 
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In  Brief 


Photographer 
arrested  in  N.J. 

AN  ASBURY  PARK  (N.J.)  Press  pho¬ 
tographer  was  arrested  recently  as  he 
snapped  photos  of  a  grief-stricken  fa¬ 
ther  near  the  smoldering  car  in  which 
his  two  young  children  had  just  burned 
to  death. 

Long  Branch  police  said  Michael 
Rafferty  was  arrested  after  he  ignored 
police  orders  to  step  away  from  the 
crime  scene  as  officers  were  attempting 
to  rope  it  off. 

The  father  of  the  children,  Raul 
Aponte  Jr.,  was  standing  outside  his 
parents’  home  shortly  after  his  wife  set 
fire  to  the  back  seat  of  their  car,  killing 
the  couple’s  toddler  son  and  daughter, 
authorities  said. 

Rafferty  was  charged  with  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  justice.  He 
was  taken  to  the  Long  Branch  police 
station  and  released  with  a  summons  to 
appear  in  municipal  court.  His  camera 
and  film  were  returned  to  him. 

“We’re  going  to  defend  him  obvious¬ 
ly  to  the  fullest  extent  that  we  can,”  said 
Gary  Deckelnick,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  legal  affairs  at  the  Press. 

—  AP 

NLRB  files 
complaint  against 
Wyoming  papers 

THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  Relations 
Board  has  accused  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  violating  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  by  discrimi¬ 
nating  against  employees  involved  in  a 
union  organizing  effort. 

Mike  McCraken,  publisher  of  the 
Wyoming  Eagle  and  Wyoming  State  Tri¬ 
bune,  both  in  Cheyenne,  declined  to 
comment  about  the  complaint. 

The  newspapers’  editorial  employees 
in  November  voted  against  representa¬ 
tion  by  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America. 

The  NLRB,  responding  to  a  charge 
by  the  CWA,  said  the  company  violated 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  during  the  organizing  drive  by 
barring  off-duty  employees  from  news¬ 
paper  offices. 

The  NLRB  also  alleged  that  the  com¬ 
pany  prohibited  distribution  of  written 


material  on  its  property  without  man¬ 
agement  approval  and  suspended  em¬ 
ployee  evaluations  and  merit  raises 
pending  the  union  vote. 

The  NLRB  also  said  the  company 
improperly  took  action  against  employ¬ 
ees  involved  in  the  union  drive  by  giv¬ 
ing  one  a  written  warning,  denying  rais¬ 
es  to  two  and  firing  another. 

The  company’s  actions  against  the 
employees  involved  in  the  drive 
amounted  to  discrimination  in  an  effort 
to  discourage  union  membership,  the 
NLRB  said. 

A  ruling  on  the  complaint  will  be  is¬ 
sued  by  an  NLRB  administrative  law 
judge  who  will  hear  arguments  in  July 
in  Cheyenne.  —  AP 

N.Y.  Times  buyouts 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  has  offered 
buyouts  to  700  white-collar  managers  in 
all  departments  and  has  proposed  buy¬ 
ing  out  jobs  of  Newspaper  Guild  jour¬ 
nalists  and  clerical  workers. 

The  paper  is  aiming  to  cut  its  white- 
collar  work  force  by  the  same  10%  that 
it  has  cut  the  blue-collar  staff,  publisher 
Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.  said  earlier  this 
year.  He  left  open  the  possibility  of  lay¬ 
offs. 

Managers  with  more  than  35  years  of 
service  were  offered  two  years  of  pay, 
decreasing  to  15  weeks  of  pay  for  those 
with  less  than  six  years  of  tenure.  Some 
health  insurance  was  included. 

The  company  set  a  deadline  of  May  6 
for  employees  to  take  the  deal  and  re¬ 
tained  the  right  to  veto  buyouts  if  tak¬ 
ers  are  considered  critical  or  if  too 
many  workers  in  one  area  accept. 

The  staff  reduction  is  necessary  “in 
order  to  bring  the  Times  into  line  with 
the  changing  nature  of  our  business, 
which  includes  developments  in  tech¬ 
nology,  costs  and  competition,”  spokes¬ 
woman  Nancy  Nielsen  said.  The  paper 
did  not  set  a  goal  for  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  it  wants  to  buy  out. 

The  Times  has  offered  the  Guild  an 
“enhanced  severance”  of  1.5  weeks  of 
pay  per  year  of  service  to  a  maximum  of 
26  weeks,  but  the  offer  was  based  on 
management’s  demands  to  eliminate  se¬ 
niority  rights,  union  president  Barry 
Lipton  said.  The  union  rejected  the  of¬ 
fer. 

Nielsen  declined  to  discuss  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  offers  to  union  and 


management  employees. 

The  Guild,  representing  1,600  jour¬ 
nalists  and  office  workers,  has  been 
without  a  contract  for  a  year. 

—  George  Garneau 

Cap  Cities/ ABC 
plans  10-for-l  split 

CAPITAL  CITIES/ABC  INC.  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  10-for-l  stock  split  designed  to 
lower  share  prices  of  the  second  most 
expensive  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  from  about  $700  a  share. 

The  announcement  March  15  boost¬ 
ed  the  stock’s  price  $11.75,  or  1.7%,  to 
$708.75  a  share.  A  year  ago,  it  traded  at 
less  than  $500. 

Pending  shareholder  approval,  the 
company  planned  to  declare  the  split  at 
a  board  meeting  May  19. 

The  split  would  make  the  stock  more 
affordable  to  investors. 

Oregonian  gives  to 
community  groups 

TRUSTEES  OF  OREGONIAN  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Public  Benefits  Inc.  dis¬ 
bursed  nearly  $100,000  in  behalf  of 
Portland  Oregonian  readers  to  five  area 
community  organizations  last  month. 

The  funds  represent  reader  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  paper’s  Season  of  Sharing 
fund  drive.  Among  the  agencies  receiv¬ 
ing  checks  are  the  Oregon  Food  Bank, 
Multnomah  County  Community  and 
Family  Services  Division,  Washington 
County  Community  Action  Agency, 
Social  Services  Division  of  the  Clacka¬ 
mas  County  Department  of  Human 
Services  and  Clark  County  Department 
of  Community  Services. 

Abrams  named 
Brennan  professor 

TO  HONOR  THE  retired  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  justice,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  New  York  has  established  the 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  Visiting  Profes¬ 
sorship  on  First  Amendment  Issues  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Floyd  Abrams,  a  constitutional 
lawyer  and  law  professor,  has  been  des¬ 
ignated  as  the  first  Brennan  professor. 
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UniMedia  plans 
public  offering 

HOLLINGER  INC.  IS  consolidating  its 
Canadian  newspaper  holdings  in  its 
UniMedia  Inc.  subsidiary  and  taking  it 
public. 

HoIIinger,  which  will  retain  about 
75%  of  UniMedia,  expects  to  collect 
$30  million  ($40  million  Canadian) 
from  the  public  offering  of  25%  of 
UniMedia’s  Subordinate  Voting  Shares. 
No  price  has  been  set. 

The  proceeds  of  the  offering  will 
eliminate  UniMedia’s  debt  and  fund 
capital  improvements. 

The  ability  to  raise  money  through 
future  stock  offerings  also  gives  the 
company  the  ability  to  fund  its  acquisi¬ 
tions,  said  J.A.  Boultbee,  Hollinger’s 
vice  president,  finance  and  treasury. 

UniMedia,  which  publishes  the 
French-language  papers  Le  Soleil,  Le 
Droit  and  Le  Quotidien,  in  December 
acquired  Hollinger’s  wholly  owned  Ster¬ 
ling  Newspapers,  operator  of  weeklies 
and  small  dailies  in  western  Canada. 

HoIIinger  will  continue  to  own  sepa¬ 
rately  18.7%  of  Southam  Inc.,  the 
biggest  newspaper  company  in  Canada, 
and  19.9%  of  the  Financial  Post  with 
Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Co. 

Boultbee  said  UniMedia  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  the  Toronto  Sun, 
which  analysts  say  is  likely  to  be  sold 
when  Rogers  Communications  Inc. 
buys  the  Sun  as  part  of  its  acquisition  of 
Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.  But  he  expected 
that  the  price  would  be  too  steep. 

HoIIinger  recently  agreed  to  acquire 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  through  its  U.S. 
subsidiary,  American  Publishing  Co. 

—  George  Garneau 

Rebeles  make 
second  $100,000 
endowment 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 
Rowland  and  Patricia  Rebele  have 
made  a  second  $100,000  endowment  to 
the  California  First  Amendment  Coali¬ 
tion. 

The  donation  doubles  the  fund, 
which  the  Rebeles  have  entrusted  to 
the  San  Francisco  Foundation  with  in¬ 
structions  that  earnings  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  amount  be  released  to  the  coali¬ 


tion  when  the  amount  reaches 
$300,000. 

The  Rebeles  are  co-owners  of  the 
Paradise  (Calif.)  Post.  He  is  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  a  newspaper 
consultant  with  interests  in  several 
community  papers  outside  California. 

The  couple  also  fund  student  intern¬ 
ships  at  weekly  newspapers  through  a 
Stanford  University  program. 

The  California  First  Amendment 
Coalition  is  a  Sacramento-based  non¬ 
profit  group  that  promotes  and  defends 
freedom  of  information  and  communi¬ 
cation. 

Its  services  include  a  free  hotline  for 
citizens  with  questions  about  their  First 
Amendment  rights. 

Coalition  president  Bruce  Brug- 
mann,  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian,  called  the  Rebeles’  gift 
an  “amazing  and  humbling  act  of  confi¬ 
dence,  which  we  will  bend  every  effort 
to  justify.” 

Terry  Francke,  the  coalition’s  execu¬ 
tive  director,  said  the  donation  repre¬ 
sents  the  state’s  “first  known  fund 
specifically  dedicated  to  support  educa¬ 
tion,  public  assistance  and  improved 
public  policy  in  First  Amendment  free¬ 
doms  as  well  as  California’s  open  meet¬ 
ing  and  public  records  laws.” 

Women  keen  on 
telecommunications 

A  NEW  SURVEY  has  found  that 
women  are  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  developments  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions.  Among  the  findings  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  report,  conducted 
with  a  grant  from  the  regional  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies: 

•  71%  of  women  said  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services,  such  as  telephone,  fax 
and  voice  mail,  are  extremely  important 
to  them,  providing  them  with  flexibility 
in  their  personal  and  professional  lives. 

•  89%  said  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  extremely  important  to 
them  by  the  year  2000. 

•  94%  said  working  women  will  gain 
substantially  from  advanced  telco  tech¬ 
nology,  such  as  telecommuting  and  re¬ 
mote  educational  and  health  services. 

•  62%  said  they  believe  that  in¬ 
creased  competition  will  result  in  lower 
prices  and  more  choices  for  long-dis¬ 


tance  customers. 

•  67%  support  increased  competition 
for  cable  service. 

•  69%  believe  that  all  telecommuni¬ 
cations  markets  should  be  opened  to 
competition,  allowing  the  RBOCs  to 
compete  in  cable  and  long  distance  if 
long-distance  and  cable  companies  are 
allowed  to  provide  local  phone  service. 


NEWSDAY  HAS  OFFERED  buyouts 
to  more  than  500  employees  in  circula¬ 
tion,  composing,  transportation  and  fi¬ 
nance  in  hopes  that  114  voluntarily  will 
leave  the  payroll  of  2,700  full-time  em¬ 
ployees.  Editorial  and  advertising  were 
spared. 

The  offer  to  Nemday  and  New  York 
Newsday  employees  includes  eight 
weeks  of  pay  plus  2.5  weeks  per  year  of 
service,  with  a  limit  of  60  weeks,  plus 
several  health  insurance  packages. 

The  company  said  technology  and 
management  efficiencies,  including 
consolidated  truck  routes  and  reduced 
paperwork,  made  the  cuts  possible. 

Newsday  is  profitable  for  its  parent. 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  but  its  New  York 
edition  has  been  losing  between  $8  mil¬ 
lion  and  $14  million  a  year,  publisher 
and  CEO  Robert  Johnson  has  said. 

In  the  past  three  years,  Newsday  and 
New  York  Newsday  have  cut  600  jobs 
through  attrition  and  buyouts. 

—  George  Garneau 


THE  WALL  STREET  Journal’s  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  and  the  Polish  daily  Came¬ 
ra  Wyborcza  have  launched  a  weekly 
Polish-language  business  news  section. 

Gazeta  Wyborcza,  whose  500,000  cir¬ 
culation  makes  it  Poland’s  biggest  daily, 
inaugurated  the  section  March  14.  The 
16-page  supplement  included  mostly 
stories  translated  from  the  Journal  and 
its  Asian  and  European  editions. 

The  deal  further  expands  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  presence  abroad,  adding  to  a  re¬ 
cently  announced  Spanish-language 
business  section  to  be  carried  weekdays 
by  eight  Latin  American  dailies. 


More  buyouts 
at  Newsday 


WSJ,  Polish  paper 
start  biz  section 
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Continued  from  page  44 

sense  of  deja  vu  became  acute  — 
grainy  footage  of  Nazi  death  camps 
struck  him  as  reminiscent  of  the  tech¬ 
nicolor  horrors  in  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina. 

“1  felt  like  1  was  walking  between 
[the]  Jewish  past  and  our  present,” 
Kurspahic  said. 

The  newspaper,  which  today  oppos¬ 
es  Serb  and  Croat  “ethnic  cleansing,” 
began  50  years  ago  as  an  underground 
anti-Nazi  newspaper.  Oslobodjenje  be¬ 
came  a  principal  opposition  voice  in 
postwar  Yugoslavia. 

During  decades  of  Communist  Party 
rule,  the  newspaper  struggled  for  edito¬ 
rial  autonomy.  Authorities  picked  edi¬ 
torial  board  members  until  the  coun¬ 
try’s  supreme  court  granted  the  news¬ 
paper  independence  in  1988. 

Kurspahic,  who  first  wrote  for  Oslo¬ 
bodjenje  full-time  in  1969,  became  the 
newspaper’s  first  editor  in  chief  select¬ 
ed  by  the  editorial  staff.  Kurspahic  and 
his  staff  have  won  many  awards  abroad 
and  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Sadly,  Oslobodjenje  provides  proof 
that  hard-won  press  freedoms  don’t 
amount  to  much  without  raw  materi¬ 
als.  In  Sarajevo,  newsprint  has  become 
so  hard  to  find  that  the  newspaper  has 
changed  format  at  least  13  times,  even 
printing  on  paper  slated  for  war 
posters. 

And  if  paper  is  elusive  in  war-torn 
Sarajevo,  trees  are  even  more  scarce. 
In  a  city  once  known  for  its  tree-lined 
parks,  residents  have  felled  nearly 
every  tree  for  firewood.  An  Oslobod¬ 
jenje  cartoon  depicts  a  man  holding  a 
rope  in  a  field  of  tree  stumps.  Where 
can  he  tie  his  noose? 

As  wartime  hardships  mounted,  a 
despondent  Sarajevan  named  Sefika 
called  Kufspahic.  “Yesterday,  1  had 
Oslobodjenje  and  bread,”  she  said.  “To¬ 
day,  1  have  Oslobodjenje.  Tomorrow,  I 
will  have  nothing.” 

Let’s  prove  Sefika  wrong. 

How  you  can  help 
Oslobodjenje 

CONTACT  THE  NEWSPAPER’S 
Slovenia  office  —  phone:  386-61-314- 
337;  fax:  386-61-302-339;  Dunajska 
5,61000  Ljubljana,  Slovenia,  to  arrange 
shipment  of  newsprint,  ink,  supplies 
and  computer  equipment. 

Edmund  Herbert,  a  Massachusetts 


computer  consultant  who  hosted  Kemal 
Kurspahic  in  Boston,  can  help  coordi¬ 
nate  donations;  his  fax/telephone  num¬ 
ber  is  (508)  626-9231. 

To  send  money  to  the  Sarajevo  news¬ 
paper,  send  checks,  made  payable  to  the 
Oslobodjenje  Fund,  to  P.O.  Box  4804, 
McLean,  Va.  22103. 

Brits 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

American  standards,”  noting  that  the 
first  question  was  why  human  beings 
use  knives  and  forks. 

This  was  followed  by  his  recital  of  an 
episode  in  an  upscale  L.A.  coffee  shop 
where  a  woman  at  the  next  table  be¬ 
gan  combing  and  brushing  her  hair, 
flicking  dandruff  onto  his  pastries. 

“Well,”  Drake  huffed,  “this  is  a  class¬ 
less  society,  isn’t  it?  There’s  no  class  to 
be  found  anywhere!” 

But,  in  another  column,  Drake  in¬ 
veighed  against  “the  gap  between 
America’s  social  and  ethnic  classes, 
which  today  is  still  is  as  wide  as  it  ever 
was  in  18th  century  England.” 

Then,  tweaking  his  own  compatri¬ 
ots,  he  suggested  that  they  stand  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  joining  the  more  favored 
class  after  coming  here  in  jumbo  jets  in 
contrast  to  Haitians,  Asians  or 
Africans,  “arriving  in  leaky  boats,  risk¬ 
ing  being  shot,  drowned  or  turned 
back  in  stormy  waters  —  fleeing  polit¬ 
ical  and  military  disasters  caused  by 
Uncle  Sam.” 

In  person,  Drake  is  a  genial  racon¬ 
teur,  who  shrugs  off  the  possibility  that 
some  readers  may  think  of  him  as  the 
proverbial  house  guest  who  has  over¬ 
stayed  his  welcome.  He  has  been  in  the 
states  for  10  years. 

“I’m  not  anti-American,”  he  retort¬ 
ed.  “People  who  tell  me  1  should  go 
back  where  1  came  from  don’t  under¬ 
stand  criticism  or  what  democracy  is 
all  about.  Every  society  can  be  criti¬ 
cized,  but  1  do  think  there  is  more 
hypocrisy  in  this  country.  America  lec¬ 
tures  other  countries  about  democracy, 
yet  it  supports  fascist  states.” 

Then,  warming  to  his  topic,  he  went 
on:  “1  also  find  that,  compared  to  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  Americans  are  incredibly 
rude  —  not  all  of  them,  but  a  hard 
core  are  extremely  rude  and  mindless 
and  give  the  country  a  bad  name.  Any 
number  of  times  I’ve  had  doors 
slammed  in  my  face  when  the  person 
knew  1  was  behind  them.” 

Drake  said  he  gets  letters  from 
Americans,  “telling  me  I’m  absolutely 


right  —  keep  it  up.” 

“Yeah,”  Fletcher  cut  in,  “and  1  get 
letters  critical  of  Alan,  especially  when 
he  came  out  against  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.” 

Fletcher  said  he  runs  the  Weekly 
with  a  staff  of  seven  writers,  a  small  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  force  and  some  14  free¬ 
lance  journalists. 

His  main  distribution  outlets  are 
English  tea  shops,  British-style  pubs, 
travel  agencies  with  a  heavy  British 
trade  and  retail  shops  where  English 
goods  are  sold.  The  Weekly  has  a  sub¬ 
scription  base  of  about  5%,  Fletcher 
said. 

Advertisers  include  immigration 
lawyers,  travel  agencies.  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia-based  British  restaurants  and 
pubs,  worldwide  moving  companies 
and  British  import  firms. 

Fletcher,  who  came  to  the  states  af¬ 
ter  graduation  from  college  “to  see 
what  it  was  like”  and  stayed,  returns  to 
England  once  or  twice  a  year  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  news  there. 

He  also  has  a  U.K.  editor,  David 
Botsford. 

British  Weekly’s  office  is  in  Venice,  a 
funky  beach-side  community  that  is 
probably  the  most  un-Englishlike  part 
of  Los  Angeles. 

“We  like  it  here,”  said  Fletcher.  “It’s 
just  right  for  us.” 

38  papers  join 
Verified  Audit 

A  TOTAL  OF  38  newspapers  joined 
Verified  Audit  Circulation  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1993. 

Among  the  new  members  are  N’Digo, 
Chicago;  Chicago’s  Restaurant  and  En¬ 
tertainment  Guide;  Fairfield  County 
Woman,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Columbus 
Guardian;  Lightning  Lunch,  Tucson, 
Ariz.;  Miami  City  Guide;  HX,  New 
York;  Alcancia  de  Ahorros,  Upland, 
Calif.;  Pitchweekly,  Kansas  City;  and 
Vida  en  el  Valle,  Fresno. 

Also,  the  Creneau  Media  Group,  a 
group  of  monthlies,  and  Semana,  both 
in  Houston;  Tahoe  World,  Tahoe  City, 
Calif.;  Sierra  Sun;  Record  Courier; 
Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  South  Lake 
Tahoe,  Calif.;  North  Lake  Tahoe  Bonan¬ 
za;  South  Lake  Tahoe  Bonanza  Bar¬ 
gains;  Highlander  Publications,  a  group 
of  weeklies  in  City  of  Industry,  Calif.; 
San  Francisco  Beacon;  South  Bay  Times 
and  Bonita  Valley  News,  both  in  Boni¬ 
ta,  Calif.;  Rivemews  Herald  and  Isleton 
Journal,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  and  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Progress. 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ADVERTORIAL 


ADVERTORIAL  FOR  SPECIAL  SEQION 
EDITORS.  Weekly  advertorial  copy  you 
want  to  be  assoc(aled  with  -  Automotive 
News,  Real  Estate,  Modern  Healthcare, 
and  more.  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN  NEW 
SERVICE,  Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax: 
(212)254-7646. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia,  auto  history.  (810)  573- 
2755. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PHOTO  ILLUSTRATED  11  X  14  enter¬ 
tainment  page  -  movie,  trivia, 
nostalgia.  Weekly,  monthly.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  NY  Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount 
Vernon,  NY  11552.  (914)  664-8780. 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  QUICKLY  AND  ACCURATELY 
BY  FAX!  (212)929-1259 


INVESTORS  WANTED 


3  YEAR  old  publishing  company  needs 
active  partner  with  magazine  experi¬ 
ence  (or  national  program.  Contact 
American  Psychic  Magazine  at  Box  20, 
303  Loma  Alto  Drive,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA,  93109  or  call  (805)963-7952. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)536-1900 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
POBox  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-01 70 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozzeman, 
MT59715,  (406)  586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
POBox  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631  -5709 


Energy  and  persistence  conquer  all 
things. 

Benjamin  Franklin 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
tor  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  properly,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.  -  Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Soles  *  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


AWARD-WINNING  column  with  high 
readership.  Currently  in  19  dailies,  7 
weeklies.  Extremely  reasonable  rates. 
Walt  Brasche,  Spectrum  Features, 
(71 7)784-2460  or  (71 7)389-4825. 


DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
farcical,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (215)  493- 
1795. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Our  18th  year.  Cineman  Syn¬ 
dicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown, 
NY  10940,  (914)  692-4572.  Fax  (914) 
692-831 1 . 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
1 23  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  21 4-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  ^ston,  MA  021 16.  (617) 
536-1900. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Appraisal  -  Brokerage 
PO  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-3560 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


E&P*s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place. 

(2U)  6754380 


NEWS  REVIEWS 


MONEYSAVING  CONSUMER  NEWSI 
$25  a  week  No  Minimum 
FREE  Samples  (305)  344-4105  e.s.t. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


All  who  would  win  joy,  must  share  it; 
happiness  was  bom  a  twin. 

Lord  Byron 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-  Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  271 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(21 4)  520-7025  FAX  (21 4)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


GOOD  PRESSES  and  buildings.  New 
replacement  cost  close  to  total  sales 
price.  Daily  or  a  weekly,  very  little  more 
than  cost  of  new  equipment.  Many 
others,  good  values.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


WEST  COAST  WEEKUES  -  established, 
profitable,  one  for  $205,000,  another 
priced  at  $160,000.  Bruce  Wright, 
Media  Consultant,  (209)  952-0852. 


Ideas  pull  the  trigger,  but  instinct  loads 
the  gun. 

Don  Marquis 
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NEWSPAPERS  BROKERS 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily/weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  are  confiden¬ 
tial,  Contact: 

EDWARDS  PUBUCATIONS 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  newspapers  and 
shoppers  in  Zones  7,  8  and  9  with  a 
$200,000  +  gross.  Write  PO  Box  1 1 8, 
Hoitville,  CA  92250 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  M.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  (71 3)  468-5827. 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used,  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


REMANUFAaURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 


VALLEY  REAAANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCUUTION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

We  live  in  the  present,  we  dream  of  the 
future,  but  we  learn  eternal  truths  from 
the  past. 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


If  all  our  happiness  is  bound  up  entirely 
in  our  personal  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  demand  of  life  more  than 
it  has  to  give. 

Bertrand  Russell 


MAILROOM 


Harris  848  and  1372  Inserters  *  Muller 
227E  5  into  1  Inserter  ’  Muller  227S  5 
into  1  Inserter  *  Muller  CS-70  Com¬ 
mercial  Stacker  ’  Hall  Monitor  Stackers 
"  Cheshire  Newspaper  Labeler  '  New, 
Used,  and  Rebuilt  Harris  Hoppers. 
Robert  Lumino:  K&M  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICES,  INC.  (800)  828-0242  FAX 
(914)368-3459. 


Modular  Distribution  Systems 
1  tyline/2  docks;  2  tyline/4  docks 
3  tyline/6  docks;  4  tyline/8  docks 
(407)  273-521 8  FAX  (407)  273-901 1 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 
ask  (or  David  Slauter. 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 


ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72 
and  94  P  available.  Matrix  (603)  429- 
2798. 


AUTOLOGIC  APS-5  for  parts;  APS-5U 
in  working  condition.  As  is  -  where  is. 
(216)  329-7000  Bill  McCartney  or  Mel 
Shook 


The 

communication 
link  of  the 
newspaper  industry 
every  week 
since  1884. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1 976  NEWS  KING, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  folder,  low 
usage,  running,  best  offer;  5/u  HARRIS 
Ml  10  1978;  6/u  HARRIS  V22  w/JFl 
folder  and  upper  former;  4/u  Harris 
VI 5A  1978w/JF7  and  JF25. 

Tel  (913)362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


FOR  SALE 

9/u  two  (older  SSC  press,  com¬ 
prised  of  2-4  "highs",  1982  vintage, 
with  or  without  heatset,  many  extras. 

4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

2  add-on  Community  1969  and  1971 
vintage  units,  good  condition. 

2  Baldwin  105  C.O.V. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fox  (91 3)  541  -8960 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  Headliner  MK  1 
.  44  print  couples  -  23  9/16  cutoff 
.  3  folders  (2/1) 

.  1 7  PEC  converted  reels  with  auto  roll 
chanM  (1983) 

.  Crabtree  Vickers  Civilox  Inking 
.  K-P  3  pin  registration  system  and 
associated  plate  making  equipment 
.  Hurletron  DC  drive  (5  years  old), 
Baldor  motors  Alan  Bradfey  PLC 
.  Web  Microtrak  9500  cofor  compensa¬ 
tion  system 

Equipment  in  very  good  condition,  cur¬ 
rently  operating.  Available  October/ 
November  '94. 

For  sale  as  one  package  or  in  pieces. 
Contact:  David  Roy 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
(219)235-6161 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

1 4-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  (older  &  upper  former  -  1 990 
vinta^  22  3/4". 

7-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 986  vintage. 
4-unit  Community  w/2-SC  folders  (1 
w/u.f.),  late  1970's,  22  3/4  . 

4-unit  Community  w/Community  folder. 
1  -unit  with  Community  (older. 

3  Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (2-1000 
series  and  1  -900  series)  and  one  500 
series  upper  former. 

2- unit  Harris  with  1  VI 5A  units,  1 
VI 5C  unit  and  JF7  (older. 

1  JFl  5  folder,  1 980  vintage. 

3- unit  Web  Leader  w/2  mono  units 
and  1  Quodrocolor  unit,  1 977. 

2-unit  Novi'S  King  press. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

38  units  and  5  half  decks  Goss 
Metroliner,  22  w/6  single  3:2  folders, 
45  RTF' s  -  Available  now. 

2  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/4"  each  w/double  upper  formers. 
Add-on  Metro  units  w/RTP's,  22  3/4  . 
One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  (older/ 
upper  former /angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CAaUS  -WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MUUER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


Forgiveness  is  the  sweetest  revenge. 

Isaac  Friedmann 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCUUTION  SERVICES 


FRED  DICK  AND  FRANK  TESTA  HAVE 
HANDLED  CIRCULATION  BUILDING 
PROGRAMS  FOR  OVER  14  YEARS. 
PHONES  AND  CREWS. 

COST  EFFECTIVE . RESULTS 

ORIENTED!!!  (800)  569-4666 


THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-80(h327-8463 


CIRCUUTION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  coast  to  coast 
John  Dinon  -  John  Lyons 
(214)  352-1123 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


CALL  ABOUT  OUR  LOW  CONTRACT  RATES  (212)  675-4380 
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CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (61 6)  458-661 1 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews. ..Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


Now  There  Is  An  Alternative! 

Start  Verification 
Stop-Saver  Programs 


Unequaled  Service  &  Support 
From  A  Professionally 
Managed  Service  Bureau 

High  Quality  Results... Guaranteed! 

!NFORMAT!ONAL  SERV!CES,  !NC. 
1(800)260-1488 


PRO  START*; 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 
capabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Available  For  Short  Term  & 
Auxilliary  Campaigns. 

THE  CIRCULATION  SALES  COMPANIES 
Subsidiaries  of  Sunset  Crews,  Inc. 

1(800)  877-7176 
Where  It's  NOT  Just  Another  Call!  I 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES, 
QUAUTY  TELEPHONE  AND 
DOOR-TO-DOOR  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE 
1(800)  972-6778 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotians  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades 
Stop  Savers  and  more 
Allan  Schreibman,  (810)  399-6100. 


TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest 
Independent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 


CONSULTANTS 


-30-  SYSTEMS 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 
We  can  help  you  design,  purchase, 
install,  train  on  and  maintain  your  Mac- 
based  publishing,  classified,  production 
and  graphic  systems.  Training  on  indi¬ 
vidual  programs  also  available.  Over 
a  decade  of  experience.  (209)  533- 
1214. 


45  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)  272-6173. 


YOUR  newspaper. ..habla  Espanol? 
Don't  lose  market  share!  We  help  you 
to  tailor  the  best  product  for  your  niche. 
Call  Mr.  Hinojosa  in  Mexico  (from  the 
US;  011-528-356-9921) 


LAPTOP  SUPPORT 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


ARE  YOUR  PRESS  DRIVES  KEEPING 
YOU  AWAKE  AT  NIGHT? 

ICS  Has  20  plus  years  experience 
correcting  drive  problems  and  has 
developed  unique  techniques  to 
modernize  press  drives  &  controls. 

CALL  (413)  739-1113 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  871 03 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  cantrol  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


Have  no  friends  not  equal  to  /ourself. 

Confucius 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Texas  Student  Publications 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

The  General  Manager  oversees  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  a  $2.5  million 
student  media  operation  consisting  of  a 
newspaper,  radio  station,  television  sta¬ 
tion  and  two  yearbooks,  with  increas¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  radio  and  television. 
Required  qualifications  are  a  Bachelor's 
degree,  five  years  of  managerial  expe¬ 
rience,  and  experience  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  budgets  and  personnel.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  the  management  of  print  or 
electronic  media  is  preferred.  Salary  is 
open;  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Com- 


ADVERTISING 


To  apply,  submit  letter  of  interest, 
resume,  and  three  letters  of  reference 
to:  Carlene  Wooley;  Texas  Student  Pub¬ 
lications;  TSP  3.304;  Austin,  Texas 
78712.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Minority 
applicants  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


DYNAMITE 

OPPORTUNITY 

E&.P  is  looking  for  am¬ 
bitious  self-starters  to 
complete  development  staff 
on  the  Advertising  Module 
of  our  soon  to  be  released 
Online  service. These 
entry  level  positions  are 
available  immediately.  Zone 
2  applicants  preferred. 
Computer  knowledge  a  plus. 
Please  Fax  resumes  and 
salary  requirements  to 
E&P(212)691-7287. 

Attn:  Colin  Phillips. 


lt*8  a  Classified  Secret 

We'/I  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don'l  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising 
Department  with  an  attached  note  listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

The  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  newspaper  of 
record  for  rhe  West's  most  beautiful 
area,  is  seeking  a  leader-by-example 
who  can  take  us  to  the  next  level. 
We're  a  small  daily,  but  we  certainly 
don't  look  or  act  like  one.  We  need 
someone  strong  in  personnel  skills  who 
can  deal  effectively  with  all  sizes  of 
occounts  and  shrewdly  analyze  our 
rates.  Experience  at  a  small  paper 
might  help.  If  you've  got  hot  ideas 
you're  eager  to  try  in  your  own  opera¬ 
tion,  let's  talk.  Resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Bruce  Spotleson,  Publisher,  PO  Box 
1358,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA  96156. 
(916)  541-3880. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

UVE  IN  THE  ROCKIES!  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  award-winning  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph  seeks  motivated 
accaunt  sales  professionals.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  letter  of 
introduction  to  the: 

Gazette  Telegraph 

Freedom  Communications,  Inc. 

Human  Resources  Department 
POBox  1779 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901 

EOE _ MFDV 

ADVERTSING  SALES  manager  wanted. 
Upstate  NY  daily  has  an  immediate 
opening.  Bachelor's  degree  or 
equivalent  in  experience  required.  Full 
company  benefits.  401  K  program, 
major  medical,  vacation,  bonus  pro¬ 
gram  and  room  for  advancement  within 
the  company.  Send  resume  to  Frank 
Lockwood,  The  Evening  Telegram,  1 1 1 
Green  St.,  Herkimer,  NY  1 3350. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  OR 
PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER 

Try  Something  Different! 

Join  a  team  of  experienced  software  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  an  established  customer 
base  and  a  hot  product  line.  Use  your 
industry  knowledge  and  skill  to  assist  in 
marketing  the  coming  generation  of 
remote  advertising  software  solutions  to 
Classified.  Our  firm  specializes  in  pro¬ 
viding  client/server  applications  to 
address  the  rapidly  cnanging  ad 
environment  in  newspapers.  If  you 
believe  the  industry  must  adapt  ta 
change  and  you  can  convey  that 
message  to  management,  we  cauld  be 
a  match.  We  need  East  and  West 
Coast  representatives.  PC,  Sll,  and 
ATEX  knowledge  is  a  real  plus.  Work 
out  of  your  home,  travel,  and  enjoy  a 
base  salary,  great  commission  plan, 
and  a  competitive  benefits  program. 
Send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Mission  Critical  Technologies 
696  Virginia  Rd. 

Comtech  Park 
Concord,  MA  01 742 
or 

Fax  (508)  287-0012 
Attn:  Ben  Smylie-Vice  President/Sales 


GROUP  ADVERTISING 
CO-OP  MANAGER 

Three  daily  newspapers  in  northern 
Rhode  Island  and  southeastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  seek  aggressive  Co-Op  pro¬ 
fessional  to  help  Duild  revenues  at  all  3 
newspapers.  Candidate  must  know  the 
RE-CAS  system  and  have  strong  sales 
background.  Experience  selling  dealer 
list  ads  and  vendor  support  programs  a 
plus.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Marc  Romanow,  Advertising 
Director,  The  Times,  23  Exchange  St., 
Pawtucket,  Rl,  02860. 
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F  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

OASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Tlie  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency, 
agent  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is 
seeking  an  experienced  Classified 
Advertising  Manager  to  oversee  the 
future  direction  of  our  Classified 
Acfvertising  department. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Experienced  manager  wanted  to 
oversee  operation  of  a  20-member 
retail  and  national  advertising  staff. 
Responsibilities  include  supervision  of 
sales  staff;  revenue,  payroll  and 
expense  budgeting;  developing  total 
departmental  marketing  strategies. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

ART  DIREaOR 

Washington,  D.C.  publishing/ 
marketing  company  seeks  strong  art 
director  to  head  up  design  team.  Must 
be  innovative  and  creative  designer 
with  minimum  of  10  years  experience. 
Must  have  solid  management,  Mac/ 
QuarkXPress,  production  and  budget¬ 
ing  experience.  Resume  and  salary  his- 
toiy  to:  COO,  Snyder  Communications, 
6903  Rockledge  Drive,  Dept.  AD,  15th 
Floor,  Bethesda,  MD  20817. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  with  at  least  two 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
The  Sun  Newspaper  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Single  Copy  Manager. 
Responsible  for  the  supervision  of  all 
aspects  of  single  copy  operation.  This  is 
a  "hands  on"^  position  working  closely 
with  independent  contractors  a^  single 
copy  personnel.  Prefer  2-3  years  as 
Single  Copy  Manager  or  comparable 
position.  Experience  with  single  copy 
electronic  management  system  (e.g., 
Bellotrix  System)  is  necessary.  We  omsr 
an  excellent  benefit  package  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to:  The  Sun,  Attn:  Tim  Lavin, 


Human  Resources  Department,  PO  Box 
259,  Brewerton,WA  $8310.  E.O.E. 

The  Sun  is  the  dominant  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  Kitsap  County,  located  just  a 
ferry  ride  from  Seattle,  circulation  to 
40,000  homes  daily  and  41,000  on 
Sunday. 

EDITORIAL 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORTER 
Respected  livestock  publication  seeking 
an  individual  that  is  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable.  Journalism  degree  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  required.  Ranching  back¬ 
ground  a  plus.  Must  be  familiar  with 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Write  Box 
06856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR:  Looking  for 
a  team  player  to  handle  evening  opera¬ 
tion  of  city  desk  at  innovative  25,000- 
circulation  daily  that  emphasizes  local 
news.  Minimum  3  to  5  years'  report¬ 
ing/editing  experience  at  a  aaily 
newspaper  required.  Excellent  news 
judgment  and  strong  editing  skills 
needed.  Must  be  self-motivated.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Jackie  Kerwin, 
Managing  Editor,  The  News,  33  SE 
Third  St.,  ^a  Raton,  FL  33433. 


ASSISTANT  Lifestyles  Editor:  The  Burl¬ 
ington  (VT)  Free  Press  (55,000-70,000) 
seeks  a  Mac-xjyyy  page  designer/copy 
editor  who  wants  to  work  in  a  beautiful 
callege  town.  Clean  design  and  strong 
headlines  a  must.  Vision  and  story 
ideas  a  plus.  Plenty  of  freedom  to  flex 
good  design  ideas.  Send  tearsheets  and 
resume  to:  Joe  Cutts,  Burlington  Free 
Press,  PO  Box  10,  Burlington,  VT 
05420. 

AWARD-WINNING  north  central 
Illinois  daily  has  an  opening  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  reporter.  Previous  newspaper 
experience  and  knowledge  of  local 
government  helpful.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to:  Joyce  McCullough,  News- 
Tribune,  426  Second  Street,  TaSalle,  IL 
61301.  M/FEOE _ 


This  position  will  be  responsible  for 
managing  a  department  of  over  100 
employees.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  strong  sales  and  marketing  bock- 
ground  with  proven  success  in  devel¬ 
oping  new  revenue  opportunities.  We 
are  looking  for  a  dynamic  individual 
with  previous  metro  daily  experience 
who  will  interface  well  with  our  Execu¬ 
tive  Management  team  while  motivating 
and  leading  our  diverse  staff  to  achieve 
top  quality  results.  If  you  have  a  proven 
track  record  as  a  creative  revenue  pro¬ 
ducer  with  the  ability  to  develop  suc¬ 
cessful  employees,  please  consider  this 
position  as  a  challenging  opportunity. 

We  offer  a  very  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package  including  but 
not  limited  to  401  K  plan,  medical, 
dental,  life  insurance,  long  term  dis¬ 
ability,  and  a  liberal  vacatian  and  holi¬ 
day  plan. 

Please  send  a  resume,  confidential 
salary  history  and  cover  letter  to: 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
Human  Resources  Department  (CAM) 
925  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

_ EOE/M/F/H _ 

CO-OP  ADVERTISING 
COORDINATOR 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.  (PA)  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  aggressive,  enthusiastic  co-op 
advertising  coordinator  to  work  closely 
with  30  retail  staff  members,  area  dis¬ 
tributors  and  manufacturer  reps.  News¬ 
paper  sales  experience  and  ca-op 
experience  required.  Submit  inquiries 
with  salary  history/requirements  to: 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Personnel  Manager 
POBox  1328 

Lancaster,  PA  17608-1328.  E.O.E. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Sunday  and  daily  newspaper  is  seeking 
an  innovative,  creative  and  sales  driven 
individual  to  manage  our  retail  sales 
department.  Successful  candidate  must 
be  an  enthusiastic  trainer,  have  TMC 
and  special  section  expertise,  and 
possess  creative  ways  to  generate 
revenue.  Qualified  applicants  should  sub¬ 
mit  a  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

David  S.  Renne 
Advertising  Director 
Herald- Standard 
8-18  East  Church  St. 

Uniontown,  PA  1 5041 


The  opportunities  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  life  are  limitless.  If 
you  feel  you  are  not  ex¬ 
periencing  enough  joy,  you 
have  only  yourself  to  blame. 

David  E.  Bresler 


Qualified  applicants  will  have  five 
years  of  advertising  and/or  marketing 
management  experience,  strong  com¬ 
munication  and  leadership  skills  as  well 
as  high  analytical  aptitude.  College 
degree  preferred. 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  is  a  Knight- 
Ridder  owned  JOA  with  a  commitment 
to  diversity  and  customer  sensitivity. 
Send  your  resume  to:  Charles  Cam- 
mack,  Manager-Human  Resources,  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers,  600  West  Main 
St.,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  experienced 
salespersan  who  can  sell  newspaper, 
magazine  and  specialty  advertising 
and  is  willing  to  work  hard  to  make 
$30,000  a  year  for  an  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  resort  areas  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Send  or  Fax  resume  to 
Monty  Nethercott,  Jackson  Hole  Guide, 
Jackson,  WY  83001 .  Fax  (307)733- 
7841 .  No  phone  calls,  please. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ART  DIREaOR 

National  Real  Estate  Publisher  has 
immediate  need  for  creative,  experi¬ 
enced  Art  Director.  Circulation  4.5 
million  per  month.  Must  be  able  to  work 
as  free  lancer  on  contract.  Send 
resume,  rates  and  portfolio  or  work 
samples  to:  COLOR  OPTIONS-TKS 
1 600  Capital  Circle,  SW  Tallahassee, 
FL  32310. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Newspaper  graphic  artist,  with  5  years 
experience  and  degree  in  art,  design  or 
journalism.  Duties  include  creation  of 
infographics,  charts,  maps,  logos  and 
illustratians  ta  accompany  breaking 
and  advance  news,  business,  sports 
and  features  coverage.  Candidates 
need  to:  hove  ability  to  synthesize  vari¬ 
ous  elements  of  numeric  and  descriptive 
data  into  useful,  coherent  visual 
information;  be  an  advanced  user  of 
FreeHand,  Quark  XPress,  DeltaGraph 
and  various  commonly  used  Macintosh 
graphics,  utility  and  communication 
programs;  be  able  to  sketch  and  render 
realistically  and  stylistically  in  various 
media.  Afternoon,  evening  and  some 
weekend  shifts  required.  The  American- 
Stalesman  -  a  Cox  Newspaper  -  circula- 
tian  180,000  (235,000  Sunday)  -  is  in 
Austin,  the  center  of  a  central  Texas 
growth  area  of  high-tech  firms,  site  of 
the  University  of  Texas  and  the  state 
capital.  Send  resume  and  nan- 
returnable  examples  of  your  work  to: 
Mark  Freistedt,  News  Graphic  Director, 
Austin  American-Statesman,  PO  Box 
670,  Austin,  TX  78767.  No  calls 
please. 


years  experience  to  work  on  an  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspaper  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  areas  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  who  can  design  display 
advertisements  that  work,  and  create 
illustrations  for  news  stories  and  section 
covers.  Must  have  a  flair  for  design. 
Working  knowledge  of  Macintosh, 
Aldus  Freehand  and  Quark  XPress. 
Send  or  Fax  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  J.S.  Minoff,  Jackson  Hole 
Guide,  Jockson,  WY  83001 .  Fox  (307) 
733-7841 .  No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  7-day 
newspaper  in  Zone  2.  We  are  seeking 
an  individual  that  has  demonstrated 
strong  skills  in  planning,  communicat¬ 
ing,  motivating  and  the  ability  to 
accomplish  objectives.  They  must  be 
goal-oriented  with  a  proven  success  of 
increasing  net  sales,  revenue  and 
market  penetration.  Strong  home 
delivery  and  sing|e-copy  sales  back- 

g round  a  must.  Excellent  salary  and 
enefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  06829,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Zone  1  sought.  This 
position  requires  an  innovative,  experi¬ 
enced,  and  highly  o^nized  person.  8 
mastheads:  100.000  circ.  Must  know 
DMM  inside  and  out.  Experience  with 
2nd  class/controlled  and  3rd  class 
publications  a  must.  Development  and 
enhancement  of  fulfillment  and 
promotional  programs  required.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
06778,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Progressive  7-day  morning  newspaper 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  with  19  (JOO 
dail)'  circulation  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  motivated  leader  to  direct 
its  circination  growth  in  an  expanding 
market. 

The  successful  candidate  should  display 
a  market/ sales  orientation,  computer 
savvy  and  an  innovative  attitude  in 
achieving  aggressive  goals. 

We  offer  an  abave  average  salary  plus 
MBO  and  an  excellent  benefits  package 
including  a  401 K  plan. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

J.  Tim  Holt 
Marketing  Director 
The  Daily  Reflector 
POBox  1967 

Greenville,  NC  27835-1967 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
For  dynamic  weekly  community  news¬ 
paper  group  and  shopper  in  beautiful 
Long  Island  suburb.  1 70,000  combined 
circulation.  Heavy  experience  in  sub¬ 
scription  sales  including  phone  room 
management  a  must.  You  will  also  be 
responsible  for  single  of  copy  sales  and 
third-class  mailings  of  our  shoppers. 
Knowledge  of  DMM  ond 
audit  procedures  a  plus.  You  must  be 
very  well  organized  and  self-motivated. 
Excellent  compensation  package.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  and 
references  to:  Clifford  Richner,  Richner 
Publications,  330  Central  Avenue, 
Lawrence,  NY  1 1559  or  Fax  to  (516) 
569-4942. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
165,000  southern  California  daily  cov¬ 
ering  economically  dynamic  area.  At 
least  3  years  experience,  preferably  as 
a  business  reporter.  Good  writer,  good 
producer  with  reporting  savvy  and  skills 
to  get  thoroughly  wired  into  business  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to 
Andy  McCue,  Business  Editor,  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  PO  Box  792,  Riverside, 

Colifomio  92502. _ 

EDITOR  FOR  one  of  two  dailies  in 
Aspen,  CO.  Qualifications:  At  least  4 
years  experience  in  newsroom  man¬ 
agement  at  major  metro;  strong 
enterprise  and  investigative  clips;  layout 
experience;  solid  references.  Call  (303) 
925-4574  between  8  am  and  10  am. 
Mountain  Time.  If  you  don't  meet  the 
qualifications,  please  don't  bother. 


Pray  not  for  lighter  burdens,  but 
stronger  backs. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
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COPY  EDITOR 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  MONDAY  DESIGNER 

We're  looking  for  a  modern-day 
stotyfeller  to  take  complex  ideas  and 
find  the  best  way  to  explain  them  to 
readers  -  using  photos,  infographics, 
typography  and  the  latest  te^nology. 
Candidate  must: 

-  be  Mac  proficient  in  Freehand  and 
Quark.  Photoshop  work  is  a  plus. 

-  be  flexible  and  teamwork-oriented. 

-  know  what  the  AP  Stylebook  is  and 
how  to  use  one. 

We  are  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  a 
long  way  down  the  road  to  Mac-based 
pagination.  We  won  1 1  awards  in 
SND's  15th  annual  competition,  includ¬ 
ing  two  gold  and  two  bronze. 

Write  Dan  Suwyn,  design  editor.  The 
News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 
Opporunity  Employer. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER.  Weekly  business 
newspaper  in  major  metro  area.  Mail 
or  Fax  resume.  Mark  Gleason,  35  E. 
Seventh  St.,  #700,  Cincinnati,  OFI 
45202.  FAX:  (513)621-2462. 


COPY  EDITOR  (SPORTS) 

The  Houston  Post  currently  has  a  posi¬ 
tion  available  for  a  Sports  Copy  Editor. 
Will  edit  sports  copy,  manage  sports 
wire  copy  and  layout  and  design  sports 
pages.  Requires  2  -  4  years  experience 
at  a  daily  newspaper  Strong  sports 
knowledge.  Must  be  able  to  work  on 
deadline.  Strong  spelling  and  grammar 
skills.  Five  days  a  week,  usually  5:00 
pm  to  1 :00  am.  Excellent  benefits, 
interested  candidates  may  send 
resume/clippings  to  The  Houston  Post, 
Attention  George  Woods,  Sports 
Department,  4747  Southwest  Freeway, 
Houston,  Texas  77027.  EOE  M/F/ 
VET/DISABLED 


COPY  EDITOR  for  25,000  capital  city 
daily.  Strong  page  design  skills 
required.  Send  resume,  tearsheets  to: 
Dagny  Scott,  News  Editor,  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican,  202  E.  Marcy  St.,  Santa 
Fe,  NM  87501 

ENTRY-LEVEL  copy  editor  for  20,000 
circulation,  AM,  7-day  daily.  One  and 
half  hour  drive  from  Washington,  DC. 
National  group.  Fully  paid  health 
insurance,  401  rC,  paid  vacation,  etc. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  with  let¬ 
ter  to  William  Doolittle,  Editor,  The 
Journal,  PO  Box  807,  Martinsburg,  WV 
25401 . 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR/GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Tired  of  pounding  out  pages  on  the 
night  shift?  Tired  of  living  in  a  mailed- 
over,  stripped-streeted,  Stepfordized  sub¬ 
urban  desert?  Come  to  a  news-rich 
environment  where  the  people  are  real 
and  the  living  is  good.  One  of  our 
talented  copy  editors  has  been  lured 
away  by  the  big  daily  in  our  region. 
Instead  of  crying,  we  want  to  make  this 
change  work  for  us.  We  will  hire  a 
desk  editor  with  strong  copy-editing 
and  graphics  skills.  Will  create  bright, 
compelling  story  packages.  Pagination 
experience  a  plus.  Reporting  and  desk 
experience  a  must.  Will  ploy  key  role  in 
helping  us  move  forward  on  computer 
upgrades  and  product  design.  Hours  6 
am  to  9  pm  weekdays.  Salary  and 
benefits  competitive.  We  are  a  six-day, 
hard-news  oriented,  1  3,000  PM  in 
northeast  Oregon.  Economically  and 
culturally  diverse  area.  Traffic  sparse. 
Crowds  few.  Schools  good.  Great  out¬ 
door  recreation  close  by.  Easy  driving 
to  Portland,  Boise.  Send  letter,  resume, 
and  work  samples  to  Bill  Crompton, 
Editor,  East  Oregonian,  PO  Box  1089, 
Pendleton,  OR,  97801 .  Fax:  (503)276- 
8314.  Phone:  (503)276-2211. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Suburban  San  Diego  AM  daily  seeks 
experienced,  versatile  copy  editor  with 
commitment  to  teamwork,  accuracy  and 
local  news.  Qualified  candidate  has 
track  record  for  snappy  headlines, 
page  design  and  skill  for  sharpening 
local  copy.  Knowledge  of  Aldus 
Freehand,  Quark  XPress  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Peggy 
Chapman,  Times  Advocate,  207  E.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ave.,  Escondido,  CA  92025. 
A  Tribune  Co.  paper. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR 

Utah  State  University  seeks  an  Editor  for 
its  university  relations  periodical. 
Bachelor's  degree  and  three  years 
experience  required.  For  information 
contact  Personnel  Services,  Utah  State 
University,  Logan,  UT  84322-9510; 
(810)797-1805.  AA/EOE. 


EDITOR 

Growing,  nationally  distributed  publications  dealing 
with  personal  computers  are  seeking  a  sharp,  dedicat¬ 
ed  Editor  (two  positions  available).  Editing  experi¬ 
ence  required;  graduate  degree  in  journalism  or  busi¬ 
ness  preferred.  Computer  knowledge  and  small  busi¬ 
ness  experience  a  plus.  If  you're  a  detail-oriented 
professional  willing  to  accept  responsibility,  and  are 
looking  for  the  right  opportunity  based  in  the  mid¬ 
west,  please  contact  Ron  Kobler  at  (800)  544-1 264. 


The  Billings  Gazette,  a  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  AM,  is  seeking  a  copy  editor  who 
wants  to  be  port  of  a  highly  skilled 
Universal  Desk  which  will  be  breaking 
new  ground  through  restructuring  and 
creative  utilization  of  talent. 

This  is  one  of  three  swing  editor  posi¬ 
tions  created  to  provide  copy  editing 
and  headline  writing  skills  to  ail 
newsroom  departments,  including 
national/international,  city/state,  sports 
and  features. 

Requirements  for  this  position  are:  A  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  as  a  skilled  refiner  of 
copy;  the  ability  to  create  strong,  active, 
accurate  headlines  that  go  beyond  the 
obvious  and  superficial;  the  ability  to 
break  out  of  the  traditional  copy  desk 
mold  and  move  into  the  new  vision  of 
creating  customer-driven  news  and 
feature  pages  through  the  concept  of 
presentation;  to  be  a  leader  for  change 
through  creative  innovation  in  the 
newsroom  and  throughout  the  newspa¬ 
per;  an  aptitude  for  working  with  peo¬ 
ple  to  create  a  team  environment;  the 
willingness  and  ability  to  work  closely 
with  the  creative  designers  in  our  Pro¬ 
duct  center  which  is  breaking  new 
ground  in  the  manner  in  which  news 
and  feature  pages  are  created, 
packaged  and  presented. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter  explaining 
how  your  skills  can  meet  our  needs,  a 
resume  with  references  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  listed,  and  examples  of  your  best 
work: 

Human  Resources  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  591 07 

Resumes  must  be  received  by  5:00  pm. 
April  20, 1994. 

EOE 


EDITOR  OF  CRAFT  BOOKS 

Major  how-to  publisher  seeks  top-notch 
editor  for  craft  books.  Individual  would 
develop  book  ideas,  outlines  for  books, 
write  copy,  and  edit  manuscripts.  Back¬ 
ground  in  writing/editing  and  hands- 
on  experience  in  flower  crafts  and  gen¬ 
eral  crafts  is  essential.  Ideal  candidate 
must  work  well  with  others  and  be  a 
team  player.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Excellent  benefits 
package,  plus  company  owned  day 
care  center,  fitness  center,  and  no¬ 
smoking  offices.  Located  86  miles  west 
of  New  York  City  and  65  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  and  three 
writing/editing  samples  plus  photos  of 
crafts  you  have  made  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-CE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  1 8098 
E.O.E. 


Like  the  body  that  is  made  up  of 
different  limbs  and  organs,  all  mortal 
creatures  must  depend  on  each  other  to 
exist. 

Hindu  Proverb 


Region  2  daily,  1 00,000  plus,  wants  an 
editor  with  vision  and  vitality  to  put  new 
life  into  editorial  and  op-ed  pages. 
Must  hove  at  least  five  years  experience 
as  editorial  page  writer  as  well  as 
ability  to  supervise  and  teach.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box  06844, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

We  are  a  growing  east  coast  Florida 
paper,  over  30,000  circulation  looking 
to  find  the  right  newsperson  who  has 
experience,  good  training  and  motiva¬ 
tional  skills.  Are  you  a  newsroom 
leader  who  has  initiative,  energy, 
organizational  ability,  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  with  good  news  judgment, 
and  a  commitment  to  local  news?  Do 
you  possess  a  good  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  community  journal¬ 
ism?  If  so,  this  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
you. 

We  offer  competitive  company  benefits 
and  salary,  plus  great  location. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Sheila  Tuttle,  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  Vero  Beach  Press- Journal,  PO  Box 
1 268,  Vero  Beach,  Florida  32961 . 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661 . 


FEATURES  -  Medium-sized  daily  in 
NFL-mad  southeastern  city  seeks 
aggressive,  creative  deputy  features 
editor.  Candidates  for  this  position 
should  possess  strong  content  and 
management  skills  and  be  ambitious 
enough  to  want  full  control  of  the  20- 
plus  person  department.  Candidates 
also  should  want  to  embrace  themed 
sections  that  focus  on  food,  the  arts, 
teens,  travel,  families  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  they  should  possess  vis¬ 
ion  enough  to  create  new  products  for 
an  ever-fickle  market.  Send  resume, 
clips,  other  supporting  materials  to 
Michael  Romaner,  Features  Editor,  The 
Florida  Times-Union,  PO  Box  1949, 
Jacksonville,  FL.  32231. 

WE  ARE  A  DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 
EOE 


FELLOWSHIPS 

Seeking  applicants  for  national  fellow¬ 
ship  in  education  reporting.  Spend  two 
months  on  a  story  you've  always 
wanted  to  write.  Expert  advice,  stipend, 
opportunity  for  travel.  Deadline  May 
16.  Contact  Education  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion,  1001  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W. 
#310,  Washington,  DC  20036,  (202) 
429-9680 

■ - 1 

NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

FOOD  SECTION  editor  wanted  for 
growing  doily  in  lively,  competitive 
nrarket.  Strong  editing  and  layout  skills. 
Brood  interest  in  food  topics,  trends, 
interaction  with  readers  a  must.  Reply 
to  Chris  Mitchell,  features  editor, 
Courier-Post,  PO  Box  5300,  Cherry 
Hill,  NJ  08034 


HEALTH  REPORTER  -  Health  reporter 
wanted  to  cover  the  health  issues  that 
affect  the  people  of  our  region.  We 
want  to  get  past  the  'disease  of  the 
week'  coverage  and  writing  about  the 
latest  high-te^  medical  gizmo.  If  you 
are  enterprising  and  creative  and  have 
the  clips  to  prove  it,  send  your  resume 
and  six  best  clips  by  April  1 8  to  John 
Burr,  metro  editor.  The  Florida  Times- 
Union,  1  Riverside  Avenue, 
Jacksonville,  FL.  32331. 

WE  ARE  A  DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 
_ EOE _ 

HELP  WANTED -EDITOR 
Retirement  creates  rare  chief  news 
executive  opening  at  independent, 
developing  16,000  daily.  Seeking 
strong,  organized  leader  for  our  six- 
day  PM  who  has  proven  newsroom 
management.  Hands-on  editor  for  staff 
of  19  must  be  good  communicator  and 
motivator  to  coach  continuous  improve¬ 
ment.  We  want  a  personable  pro¬ 
fessional  who  can  help  build  both  inte¬ 
grity  and  circulation.  Local  news,  photo 
appreciation  and  technology  skills 
necessary.  Good  package  and  benefits. 
A  career  opportunity  to  join  a  new 
management  team  that  appreciates  and 
supports  quality  work.  Northwesterner 
preferred.  All  inquiries  confidential. 
Send  resume,  earnings  history  and 
career  goals  to  Dennis  R.  Waller,  THE 
CHRONICLE,  POB  580,  Centralia,  WA 
98531. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

Publisher  of  special-interest  magazines, 
books  and  videos  seeks  an  assistant  or 
associate  editor  to  join  the  FINE 
HOMEBUILDING  staff.  The  successful 
candidate  will  hove  several  years  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
and  experience  in  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  houses.  Photographic  skills  and 
drawing  ability  are  pluses.  Travel 
required.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  excellent  benefits  package,  and 
a  pleasant  work  environment.  Send  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
The  Taunton  Press 
63  So.  Main  Street  Box  5506 

Newtown,  CT  06470 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Block  Island,  Rl. 
Write,  edit,  layout,  compose  ads  on  an 
established  (25  years),  weekly  in  this  his¬ 
toric,  conservation  minded  community. 
Perfect  start  for  a  career  in  journalism. 
Pay  competitive.  Writing  skills,  com¬ 
puter  literacy  essential.  Resume  to  Block 
Island  Times,  Block  Island,  Rl  02807. 
Tel.  (401 )  466-5533/Fax  466-2222. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MID-SIZED  daily  seeks  journalist- 
computer  maven  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Internet.  This  person 
will  manage  on-line  services  and 
coordinate  news  coverage  with  Internet 
resources,  coordinate  and  develop 
bulletin  board  services.  Programming 
skills  a  big  plus.  Daily  news  experierKe 
is  essential.  Senci  resume  to  Box 
06860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  the 
Maryland  coast's  most  popular  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Beachcomber  in  Ocean 
City,  MD.  Must  be  skilled  in  all  facets  of 
editorial  work  --  layout  and  design,  edit- 
ing  and  writing.  Familiarity  with 
desktop  publishing  also  helpful.  This  is 
not  an  entry  level  position.  Competitive 
salary,  paid  health,  additional  benefits. 
Send  clips,  tearsheets  and  references  to 
Stewart  Dobson,  Editor,  Beachcomber, 
PO  Box  479,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842 
or  phone  (410)  289-6834  or  Fax  (410) 
289-6838.  EOE 


OUTDOOR  editor/writer:  We're  a 
90,000  -  circulation  daily  that  is  expan¬ 
ding  its  coverage  of  outdoor  recreation. 
If  you  can  help  us  produce  an  elegantly 
written  and  informative  outdoor  section 
and  are  interested  in  working  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing,  sunny  southwestern  US  market, 
please  send  a  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
06842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROJEaS  REPORTER:  We're  a  90,000 
-  circulation  daily  with  a  craving  to  see 
more  special  projects  and  investigative 
reports  lead  page  1 .  If  you  can  make 
that  happen  and  are  interested  in  locat¬ 
ing  in  a  thriving,  sunny  southwestern 
US  market,  please  send  a  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  06843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
RAPIDLY  GROWING  publishing  com- 
pany  seeks  aggressive  reporters  for 
hard-hitting,  fiercely  independent  indus¬ 
try  newsletters.  Need  two  years  pro¬ 
fessional  reporting  experience,  ability 
to  produce  on  deadline.  Business  expe¬ 
rience  preferred.  Send  your  resume, 
three  top  clips  to  Human  Resources, 
UCG,  11300  Rockville  Pike,  Suite 
1 100,  Rockville,  MD  20852-3030. 
ROVING  REPORTER  -  A  writer  is 
needed  to  rove  north  Florida  and  south 
Georgia  and  capture  human  interest 
stories.  The  writer  must  be  enterprising 
and  hove  a  good  nose  for  news  and  the 
offbeat.  The  job  is  based  in 
Tallahassee,  FL.  Ability  to  shoot  photos 
would  be  a  plus.  Please  send  your 
resume  and  best  six  clips  by  April  1 8  to 
John  Burr,  metro  editor.  The  Florida 
Times-Union,  1  Riverside  Avenue, 
Jacksonville,  FL.  32231 . 

WE  ARE  A  DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 
EOE 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITORS 

The  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 
seeks  experienced  copy  editors  for  the 
sports  desk.  Critique  of  PD  may  lead  to 
a  3-day  tryout.  Pleose  send  resumes  to 
Rosemary  Kovacs,  The  Plain  Dealer, 
1801  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  OH 
44114.  (216)999-4877 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  DESK:  Award-winning  sports 
section  at  40,000  daily  is  seeking 
someone  who  knows  how  to  do  it  aM  mi 
the  desk  -  edit  stories  to  perfection, 
design  bold,  bright  pages  and  work 
under  tight  deadlines.  We  want  a  team 
player  who  will  contribute  ideas  for 
improving  the  section.  Must  hove  three 
years  de»  experience,  and  be  skilled  in 
Macintosh  computers.  SctkI  resume  and 
examples  of  your  best  editing/design 
work  by  April  1 4  to:  Sports  Editor, 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  Jackson,  Ml. 
49201  -2282.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


SPORTS  PAGE  DESIGNER 
SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Son  Diego  Union-Tribune  seeks  two 
high-quality,  experienced  sports 
insiders:  one  to  edit  copy  and  one  to 
design  sports  sections.  Inquiries  should 
be  directed  to  Steve  Prosinski,  Assisting 
Managing  Editor/Administration, 
(619)293-1303.  Please  mail  resume 
and  clips  to  Prosinski  at  PO  Box  191, 
San  Diego,  CA  92112. 

TAKE  CHARGE  editor/writer  sought  for 
entrepreneurial  New  York  City  telecom¬ 
munications  company.  Minimum  five 
years  daily  newspaper  or  equivalent 
PR/corporate  communications  experi¬ 
ence  reauired.  Excellent  writing  skills 
essential.  Draft  executive  speeches, 
press  releases  and  articles.  Work  with 
media.  Desktop  publishing,  knowledge 
of  video  production/scriptwriting  a 
plus.  Great  benefits,  opportunity.  Please 
state  salary  objectives.  Box  06866, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  BEST  NEWS  happens  on  deadline, 
and  you  would  be  the  editor 
handling  the  coverage.  Assistant 
city  editor  needed  at  growing  medium¬ 
sized  morning  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Send  resume,  newspaper  samples  and 
cover  letter  describing  how  you 
would  direct  coverage  of 
breaking  news.  Minimum  five  years 
experience.  Minority  candidates  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  apply.  EOE. 
Box  06868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  (170,000 
daily,  225,000  Sunday)  is  seeking  a 
reporter  (or  an  exciting  position  in  its 
sports  department.  The  sports  enterprise 
reporter  will  report  on  sports  trends  and 
news  issues  in  sports,  from  analyzing  pro¬ 
fessional  teams'  financial  reports  to 
stories  on  vrhy  some  high  school  sports 
programs  are  folding  .  This  strong  and 
versatile  reporter  will  be  expected  to 
write  stories  that  will  drive  their  way  to 
page  1  A.  This  person  should  be  equally 
as  comfortable  on  the  playing  field  and 
in  the  courthouse  and  turn  a  phrase 
with  the  best. 

Send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and  at  least 
five  clips  af  your  best  enterprise  work 
to:  Ray  Marcano,  News  Manager/ 
Sports,  The  Dayton  Daily  News,  45 
South  Ludlow  Street,  Dayton,  OH 
45401. _ 

THE  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW-JOURNAL, 
Nevada's  largest  newspaper,  has  open¬ 
ings  for  sports  copy  editor,  photo¬ 
grapher,  graphic  artist  and  copy  editor. 
SerKi  resumes  to  Human  Resources,  Las 
Vegas  Review- Journal,  PO  Box  70,  Los 
Vegas,  NV  891  25.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WE'RE  AN  AWARD-WINNING  twice 
weekly,  looking  (or  editor  vrho  still  gets 
exciM  over  o  good  story.  We  need 
someone  who  produces  good  copy  and 
has  a  "nose"  for  news.  Needs  computer 
skills  (pagination)  who  is  community 
oriented  and  vrants  to  live  in  parodise. 
Will  pay  airfare  after  one  year  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Phone  (808)  245-8825.  Pay  $30K 
range.  Fax  (808)  246-9195.  Send 
resume  to: 

Kauai  Times 
31 33  B  Oihano  St. 

Lihue,  HI  96766 
Attn:  Gregg  Gardiner-President 

WORK  in  the  fabulous  Florida  Keys. 
The  Keynoter,  a  twice-weekly  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
General  Assignment  Reporter  that  also 
has  knowledge  in  saltwater  fishing. 
Must  cover  all  types  of  news  as  well  as 
produce  six  fishing  publications  a  year. 
Must  have  camera  equipment  and 
good  transportation.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Tom  Tuell,  Editor,  The  Key¬ 
noter,  PO  Box  500158,  Morathon,  FL 
33050. 


ZONE  6  metro  newspaper  has  an 
excellent  career  opportunity  for  a 
SPORTS  EDITOR.  Responsible  for  handl¬ 
ing  reporting  staff,  daily  and  long 
range  planning  of  the  section,  schedul¬ 
ing,  helping  daily  production,  and 
special  section  production.  Also  has  a 
role  in  the  hiring  and  evaluation  of 
personnel.  Requires  2-4  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  at  least  mid-sized  metro  doily, 
strong  sports  knowledge,  excellent  edit¬ 
ing,  organizational,  and  people  skills. 
Excellent  benefits.  Box  06851,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

UBRARY 

ACQUISmONS/RESEARCH 

UBRARIAN 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  editorial  library  is 
seeking  an  Acquisitions/Research 
Librarian  to  assist  with  development  of 
the  reference  and  serial  collections, 
automation  of  card  catalog  and  peri¬ 
odical  holdings,  database  manage¬ 
ment,  and  daily  news  research. 

Ideal  candidate  would  be  familiar  with 
online  database  research,  collection 
development,  and  personal  computers. 
This  will  be  a  constantly  evolving  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  technology-intensive  news 
research  department. 

Special  Library,  News  Library,  or  jour¬ 
nalism  experience  would  be  helpful. 

MLS  degree  preferred,  but  all  qualified 
candidates  will  be  considered. 

Desired  hours  are  11-7:30  Monday- 
Friday,  but  must  be  willing  to  work 
some  nights  and  weekends. 

If  interested,  please  contact: 

Mary  Kate  Leming 
Library  Director 
The  Palm  Beach  Post 
2751  S.  Dixie  Hwy 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33405 
(407)  820-4498  (voice) 

(407)  837-8409  (Fax) 
FiWMP07@Prodigy.com 
PBPOST@Delphi.com 

Life  is  one  long  struggle  between 
coTKlusions  based  on  abstract  ways  of 
conceiving  cases,  and  opposite 
conclusions  prompted  by  our  instinctive 
perception  of  them. 

William  James 
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HELP  WANTED 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR 

Large  midwest  col-set-web  printer  seeks 
a  proven  professional  to  oversee  oil 
moilroom  responsibilities  for  three-shift 
operation.  State-of-the-art  facility  prints 
three  doily  papers  plus  o  variety  of  com¬ 
mercial  work.  Moilroom  equipment 
includes  two  SLS  GMA  inserters, 
Muller-Martini  stitcher/trimmer,  IDAB 
stackers,  Harris  stacker,  and  Cheshire 
labeling  machine.  Requirements:  10 
years  experience  in  moilroom  opera¬ 
tions,  proven  management  skills  and 
decision-making  abilities.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  PO  Box  06861 , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIREQOR 

We  are  a  dynamic,  fast  growing  group 
of  paid  community  weeklies  and  TMC 
shoppers  located  in  blue-chip  Long 
Island  suburbs.  Circulation  170,000. 
We  seek  an  experienced  newspaper 
marketing  pro  to  establish  a  marketing 
department  which  will  support  our 
advertising  and  circulation  sales  efforts 
and  lead  our  promotional  activities  in 
the  community.  Salary  cammensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  history  to:  Clif¬ 
ford  Richner,  Richner  Publications,  379 
Central  Avenue,  Lawrence,  NY  1 1 559 
ar  Fax  (516)  569-4942. 


DYNAMITE  OPPORTUNITY 

E&P  is  looking  for  ambitious 
self-starters  to  complete  develop¬ 
ment  staff  on  the  Advertising 
Module  of  our  soon  to  be  re¬ 
leased  Online  service. These 
entry  level  positions  are  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Zone  2 
applicants  preferred.  Computer 
knowledge  a  plus.  Please 
Fax  resumes  and  salary 
requirements  to  E&P  (212) 
691-7287.  Attn:  Colin  Phillips. 

VICE  PRESIDENT/MARKETING 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader  is  looking 
for  a  VP/Marketing  responsible  for 
advertising  and  circulation.  A  college 
degree  and  five  years  newspaper 
marketing  sales  experience  required. 
Send  resume  (no  calls  please)  to  Lewis 
Owen,  Publisher,  ICX)  Midland  Avenue, 
Lexington,  KY  40508- 1 999.  EOE  M/F 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

We're  a  growing  Texas  daily  looking 
for  an  entry-level  phatographer  who 
knows  the  value  of  hustle,  quality  and 
going  the  extra  mile.  The  right  appli¬ 
cant  is  expected  to  excel  in  color  and 
black-and-white  photography.  We'll 
provide  the  challenge;  you  provide  the 
top-notch  photos  and  outlines.  Starting 
date:  ASAP.  Send  resume  with 
references  to  Dan  Turner,  Editor,  Con¬ 
roe  Courier,  PO  Box  601,  Conroe,  TX, 
77305. 


PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 

Experienced  Press  Operators.  Non- 
Heat  Web  Presses.  Multiple  Color. 
Growing  Company.  Central  Illinois.  Box 
06862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  the 
southwest  has  an  opportunity  for  a 
Pressroom  Manager.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  exceptional  interpersonal 
skills,  at  least  5  years  of  supervisory 
experience  in  or  around  an  industrial 
environment,  and  proven  project  man¬ 
agement  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  Responsibilities  include  devel¬ 
oping  policies,  procedures,  programs 
and  otner  objectives  for  all  pressroom 
and  plateroom  functions.  In  addition, 
individual  will  have  overall  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  operating  and  capital  budgets. 
Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  operation, 
this  individual  must  be  available  to 
work  both  day  and  evening  shifts. 

A  comprehensive  benefits  package  is 
available.  Please  send  your  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  06817,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER  -  Immediate 
opening  for  person  with  prior 
supervisory  and  double-wide  offset 
experience.  Harris  press,  supervise 
crew  of  1 2.  Largest  daily  newspaper  in 
South  Dakota,  76,000  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion.  A  Gannett  newspaper.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Please  send  resume 
to  Pat  Curtis,  Argus  Leader,  PO  Box 
5034,  Sioux  Falls,  SD  571 1 7-5034 


EL  PASO  TIMES,  Inc.,  is  looking  for  a 
qualified  candidate  to  manage  aur 
pressroom  operations.  We  are  a  JOA 
operation  that  publishes  2  daily  and  1 
Sunday  newspaper  along  with  a  weekly 
TMC,  and  TV  book  products.  Combined 
daily  circulation  is  93,277  and 
100,776  on  Sundays.  Current  opera¬ 
tions  include  a  12-unit  Hoe  Colormatic 
Presses. 

The  Qualified  candidate  will  possess 
the  ability  to  work  productively  with 
union  personnel,  improve  reproduction 
quality,  set  high  performance  stan¬ 
dards,  implement  an  aggressive  main¬ 
tenance  program  and  maintain  a  safe 
and  clean  pressroom.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  double-width  press  operations 
plus  pressroom  management  of  3  or 
more  years.  Computer  literacy  and  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  preferred.  Fluency  in 
Spanish  is  a  plus. 

As  a  member  of  the  Gannett  group,  we 
offer  a  full  benefits  package, 
opportunity  for  advancement,  and  the 
experience  of  working  in  a  unique 
growing  bi-cultural  market.  Send 
resume  to: 

El  Paso  Times,  Inc. 

Human  Resources  Department 
POBox20 

El  Paso,  TX  79999 


PRODUaiON/TECH 


PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 

A  large  100,CXD0  daily/ 1 30,000  Sun¬ 
day  in  Zone  1  is  seeking  an  executive 
with  a  broad  range  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  all  production  depart¬ 
ments,  which  include  composing,  press¬ 
room,  mailroom/inserting,  commercial 
printing,  vehicle  maintenance,  and 
building.  Must  have  demonstrated 
abilities  in  administrative  procedure, 
budget  preparation,  and  cost  control. 
Candidate  should  possess  strong  com¬ 
munication,  motivational,  and  technical 
skills.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  06854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUaiON  MANAGER  for  midwest 
commercial.  Non-heat  web,  multiple 
press  Printer.  Knowledgeable  in 
Desktop  through  finishing.  Prefer  Expe¬ 
rience  or  #2  Person  Ready  to  move  up. 
Reply  to  Box  06865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

This  person  will  be  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  Inside  Sales  staff: 
motivating  and  coaching,  working  with 


menting  sales  contests  and  incentives, 
evaluating  and  monitoring  staff  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  responding  to  customer 
service  questions.  Other  related  duties 
will  be  assigned  including  planning  and 
development  of  an  advertising 
Telemarketing  function. 

We  are  seeking  an  individual  with  2  to 
3  years  of  supervisory  experience 
wifhin  a  telephone  sales  environment. 
Qualified  candidates  should  have  a 
positive  sales  management  style,  strong 
verbal  and  written  communication  skills 
and  the  ability  to  interact  with  employ¬ 
ees  in  a  positive  manner  and  implement 
new  sales  programs.  Prior  Classified 
Advertising  experience  within  an 
inbound/outbound  telemarketing 
environment  and  computer  skills  are 
preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package. 

Applicants  should  send  a  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  The  Patriot  Ledger, 
Human  Resources  Manager,  400 
Crown  Colony  Drive,  Quincy.  MA. 
02169.  All  replies  are  confidential. 

As  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  we 
encourage  minorities  to  apply. 


SALES  PERSON  to  sell  syndicated  co¬ 
lumns  to  national  dailies,  weeklies, 
monthlies.  Excellent  commission. 
Resume  to:  L.A.  Features,  650  Win- 
netka  Mews  #1  10,  Winnetka,  IL 
60093. 


WEB  NON-HEAT.  Immediate  opening. 
We  ship  and  mail  nation-wide.  Your 
present  location  okay.  We  print  inserts, 
signatures,  digests,  coupon  books, 
catalogs.  Trimmed  and  glued-on  press 
or  saddle  stitched.  16  units-3  folders. 
Open  24  hours.  Excellent  earnings. 
Huge  press  capacities.  Contact  K.  A. 
Lesnar.  1(800)843-6805.  M-F,  8-5 
CST. 


NEWSPAPER  SYSTEM  DEVELOPERS 
If  yau're  a  cut  above,  we  have  an 
exceptional  career  opportunity  for  you. 

We're  Collier-Jackson,  the  leading  pro¬ 
vider  of  business  software  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Continuing  growth  has 
created  several  outstanding  opportuni¬ 
ties  on  our  systems  development  teams. 

We're  looking  for  serious  developers 
with  3-5  years  of  significant  experience 
in  newspaper  applications.  We  support 
HP,  IBM,  VAX,  and  PC  applications. 
Working  knowledge  of  UNIX,  client/ 
server  and  SQL  a  plus. 

If  you  are  seeking  a  challenging  and 
exciting  career  opportunity  in  a  people- 
oriented,  non-smoking  environment, 
send  resume  to:  Collier-Jackson,  Inc., 
Attn:  HR  Manager  (777262),  3707  W. 
Cherry  St.,  Tampa,  k  33607.  EEO 
COMPUSERVE 
COLUER-JACKSON 


TRAINING 


TRAINING  SPECIALIST 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  energetic  and  dyanamic 
trainer.  Responsibilities  include  group 
facilitating,  platform  training,  program 
design/analysis,  coaching  and  needs 
assessment.  Requirements  include 
newspaper  training  experience, 
excellent  platform  skills  and  program 
design  experience.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  is  someone  who  works  well  in  a 
fast-paced,  informal  corporate  environ¬ 
ment,  is  flexible  and  versatile.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
benefits  package.  Please  send  resume 
to  The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
4915,  Syracuse,  New  York  13221, 
ATTN:  Ad  #220. 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Nothing  in  this  world  is  permanent. 

Gennon  Proverb 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORI^ 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  S8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  ctddltionol  line  In  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  prer  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.86  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks-  S2.66  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  S4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Community-minded  publisher  Bo  Smith 
seeks  new  challenge.  Quadrupled  ads 
at  NNA's  Pub  Aux.  1 8  years  experierKe 
in  all  phases.  Also  could  buy  paper 
$300K  gross  minimum.  (71 5)  258-1 555. 


TALENTED  newspaperman  seeks  man¬ 
agerial  role  with  quality  daily.  Editor, 
reporter  at  7  papers,  wire  service  rang¬ 
ing  from  800-circulation  vreekly  to  USA 
TODAY.  1991  Gavel  Awrard  winner.  I'll 
graduate  from  Missouri  with  Master's  In 
media  management  in  May.  Write  Bill 
Maurer,  3708  Sierra  Madre,  Cal- 
umbia,  MO,  65203,  or  call  (314)  874- 
4497. 

ADVERTISING 

AWARD-WINNING  Account  Executive, 
15  years  experience  mid-large  daily 
seeks  new  challenge.  Box  06864, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


New  York  City /Classified  Ad  Manager 
Consistently  Increased  Sales 
All  Necessary  Experience, 
Computer  Literate  -  Looking 
For  Challenge  -  Open  To 
Advantageous  Arrangentent 
Consulting  etc. 

Box  06855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST 

CARTOONIST  seeks  fame  and  fortune 
as  eye-gouger  for  big  city  daily. 

George  (602)  567-5973.  No  stiffs! 

CIRCULATION 

HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER  (41 ,000) 
seeks  circulation  manager  position. 
Young  and  aggressive  with  an  excellent 
track  record  of  1 1  years  in  circulation  . 
Midwest  preferred.  Respond  to  Box 
06849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

ACCURATE,  Literate,  adept.  News  and 
feature  writer  will  intern  as  reporter/ 
copy-editor  in  New  York  area.  Call  for 
clips.  Jake,  (212)864-9372. 


AWARD-WINNING  publisher/editor, 
16  years  experience,  seeks  editorship 
of  weekly.  Respond  to  Box  06859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor  of 
small  daily  seeks  to  move  up  to  larger 
paper  as  beat  vmiter  and/or  columnist. 
Ten  years  experience.  Call  George, 
(504)  447-8304. 

EDITORS:  Want  to  get  started  in  com- 
uter-assisted  but  can't  afford  the 
ardware?  Exerienced  reporter  with 
equipment  in  Oakland,  CA  ready 
to  cmove  to  your  newsroom  and 
plug  in.  Call  (510)  839-4068  or  CIS 
72&1,1200. _ 

ENVIRONMENT  REPORTER.  Two  years 
experience  as  editor  of  daily  environ¬ 
ment  news  service.  Call  Dan  (703)237- 

3241. _ 

PROFESSIONAL  RESEARCHER 

Journalism  degree  and  10  years  expe¬ 
rience  including  network  news  and  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper.  Generalist  (strong  in 
politics.)  Skilled  in  online  and  other 
databases.  Leave  message  (212)  366- 
1442. 


GRADUATING  WITH  MA  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  Two  years  of  writing  experience  at 
major  daily.  Background  in  gov¬ 
ernment  reporting  and  experience  with 
computers.  Call  Thomas  Pear  at  (804) 
548-2309. 


SPORTS  EDITOR'S  ENERGY  and  ideas 
helped  suburban  New  York  tabloid 
become  big-city  player  of  national 
rerxtwn.  If  your  Florida  daily  has  major 
league  intentions,  I  can  get  your  staff  to 
hit  home  runs.  Reply  to  Box  06867, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/reporter. 
Prefer  Zones  5,  7,  8,  9.  (305)  891  - 
2595,  (305)  836-2385. _ 

EDtTORIAL/CARTOONIST 

AWARD-WINNING  EDITORIAL  CAR¬ 
TOONIST  eager  to  join  quality  news¬ 
paper  in  the  U.S.,  full-time.  20  years 
experience  visually  interpreting  interna¬ 
tional,  national  and  l’:xal  politics.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  N.Y.T.,  Toi-nto  Star,  London 
Times,  maior  European  newspapers. 
C&W  Syndicate  contributor.  Excellent 
artistic  and  analytical  skills  to  produce 
a  "visual  column",  consistent  and 
original  in  style/humor.  CALL  Alphonse 
"Funs"  Van  Woerkom  at  (212)  982- 
091 8.  Samples  available  on  request. 

FREELANCE 

BUSINESS  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
news  features  and  quality  photos,  can 
do  PR  work.  Zone  2  based,  will  travel. 
Robert  H.  office/FAX  (71 8)461  -5622. 


FROM  COLOMBIA:  Drug  War,  Elec¬ 
tions,  Business,  Soccer,  US  Military, 
etc.  CALL  JACKSON  1  (800)841-5722 
X571  or  JACKSON,  Box  4863  Drawer 
1 430,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35403 


OUTDOOR  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Specialty  in  covering  the  shooting 
sports.  Box  541565  Flushing,  NY 
11354-7565. 


SOUTH  AFRICA:  Experienced  Johan¬ 
nesburg-based  journalist  seeks  assign¬ 
ments.  Drusilla  Menaker  (27-11)  786- 
7720. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

PACKAGING  &  DISTRIBUTION 
Looking  for  an  opportunity  where  my 
skills  and  knowledge  will  be  utilized  for 
results.  I  possess  skills  and  knowledge 
in  all  aspects  of  management,  project 
methodology  and  new  technology.  Peo¬ 
ple  oriented,  quality  minded.  Respond 
to  Box  06716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 

TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 

For  quicker  and  more 
accurate  placement,  you  can 
Fax  your  Positions  Wanted 
ad  along  with  your 
Visa/MasterCard  number 
and  expiration  date  to 
(212)  929-1259. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95:  2  to  5  times,  S90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80:  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  day$  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 

Name _ _ 

Company _ _ 

Address _ 

City _  _ 

State _ 

Zip _ _ 

Phone _  _ 

Classification _  _ 

Authorized  Signature _  _ 

Copy _  _ 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


EditorS’Publisher 

11  West  19th  street,  Ny,  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)929-1259. 
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by  Jeff  Kantrowitz 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

A  CALL  FOR  HELP 


ONE  JUNE  NIGHT  in  1992,  Serb 
mortar  fire  turned  especially  fierce. 
The  battered  office  towers  of  Oslobod' 
jenje  (Liberation),  Sarajevo’s  last  re¬ 
maining  daily  newspaper,  burned  to 
the  ground. 

At  6  a.m.  the  next  day,  the  fire  was 
extinguished.  At  6:05  a.m.,  the  presses 
started  rolling  deep  underground  in 
the  atomic  bomb  shelter-newsroom. 
Soon  after,  the  morning  edition 
emerged  from  the  smoldering  rubble. 
Sarajevans  may  have  gone  without 
bread  June  21,  1992,  but  at  least  they 
had  their  award-winning  newspaper  — 
one  of  the  last  signs  of  normalcy  and 
hope  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

With  editor  Kemal  Kurspahic  at  the 
helm,  the  newspaper  has  not  failed  to 
publish  once  during  two  years  of  war. 
Oslobodjenje  staffers  commuting  to 
work  began  dodging  sniper  fire  so  of¬ 
ten  that  the  newspaper  organized  sev¬ 
en-day  shifts  in  the  bomb  shelter.  A 
mortar  killed  veteran  staff  photograph¬ 
er  Salko  Hondo  while  he  was  taking 
photos  of  a  bread  line,  and  today, 
Kurspahic  walks  with  a  limp  because 
his  car  crashed  at  80  mph  as  he  eluded 
sniper  fire. 


Kantrowit?  is  a  local  nem 
correspondent  at  the  Boston  Globe. 


UBONONMOa  l/VOUd 
SM3N  3H1  HXIM  ISUId  33 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNews 

Ad  News  Is  Australia's  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News  unique  insights 
into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  nwrketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. 


Post  to:  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 
Please  send  me  26  issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 


CITY: _ STATE: _ ZIP _ 

YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 
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Now,  however,  Sarajevo’s  stabilizer 
faces  its  greatest  peril.  Although  our 
Bosnian  colleagues  have  survived 
sniper  attacks,  mortars  and  fire,  simple 
logistics  may  kill  their  newspaper. 

As  the  city’s  population  dropped 
from  550,000  to  380,000  and  sniper  fire 
made  widespread  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion  too  dangerous,  circulation  plum¬ 
meted  from  60,000  to  6,000.  Mean¬ 
while,  newsprint  and  ink  have  become 


scarce  and  the  generator  powering  the 
printing  press  burns  $14.50  of  oil  each 
night. 

Oslobodjenje  needs  our  help. 

The  newspaper  has  trouble  financ¬ 
ing  publication,  much  less  feeding 
about  100  journalists’  families  on  dras¬ 
tically  reduced  salaries.  During  a  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  the  United  States,  Kurs¬ 
pahic  said  the  salaries  are  largely  sym¬ 
bolic. 

“Of  course  it’s  not  enough,”  he  said. 
“It’s  far  from  enough.  At  least  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Oslobodjenje  know  there  is  some 
institution  behind  them.” 

Even  if  retreating  Serbs  abandon 
Sarajevo  tomorrow,  the  newspaper  will 
face  daunting  tasks:  rebuilding  its 
headquarters,  buying  new  computers, 
resurrecting  its  network  of  about  700 
kiosks  throughout  the  country.  Now  or 
after  the  war,  a  few  of  our  extra  fax  ma¬ 
chines,  computer  terminals  and  print¬ 
ers  could  revitalize  the  newspaper. 

American  journalists  can  offer  Oslo¬ 
bodjenje  moral  support  by  correspond¬ 
ing  with  staffers  and  writing  articles 
about  the  newspaper’s  plight.  We  also 
can  underwrite  correspondents  — 
with  no  ad  revenue,  the  newspaper  no 
longer  can  pay  its  correspondents  in 
Europe,  America  and  Africa  —  and 


arrange  shipments  of  newsprint,  equip¬ 
ment  and  ink  via  the  publication’s  of¬ 
fice  in  Slovenia. 

Newsroom-driven  collection  drives 
may  provide  the  most  tangible  and  ef¬ 
fective  relief.  For  example,  if  half  of  the 
1,590  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  collected  $315  each,  that  quar¬ 
ter-million  dollars  would  sustain  our 
brave  colleagues  in  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  for  many  more  months.  If  we 


appeal  to  our  readers  for  donations, 
the  presses  in  Sarajevo  could  run  even 
longer. 

Oslobodjenje  deserves  our  assistance 
because  it  exemplifies  the  multiethnic, 
multicultural  harmony  that  made  the 
former  Yugoslavia  so  unique.  Kurspahic 
is  a  Bosnian  Muslim;  his  wife  is  a  Bel¬ 
grade-born  Serb.  Staffers  include 
Serbs,  Bosnians  and  Croats,  Chris¬ 
tians,  Catholics,  Muslims  and  a  few 
Jews.  Oslobodjenje  assigns  rotating  op¬ 
ed  columns  to  staff  writers,  and  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  some  of  the  newspaper’s 
most  outspoken  foes  of  Serb  national¬ 
ism  have  been  Serbs. 

Speaking  in  Boston  this  winter, 
Kurspahic  described  the  prewar  ethnic 
and  religious  coexistence  that 
stretched  far  beyond  his  newsroom. 
Since  the  war  began,  however,  Serb 
and  Croat  “ethnic  cleansing”  cam¬ 
paigns  not  only  have  killed  about 
250,000  people  but  also  have  razed 
countless  mosques,  churches  and  syna¬ 
gogues. 

“It’s  not  civil  war,”  Kurspahic  said, 
“it’s  war  against  civilization.” 

When  Kurspahic  visited  the  Holo¬ 
caust  Museum  in  Washington,  his 
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For  example,  if  half  of  the  1,590  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  collected  $315  each,  that 
quarter-million  dollars  would  sustain  our  brave 
colleagues  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  many 
more  months. 
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Michigan  Travel  Bureau/Booth  Newspapers  survey,  MORI  Research  Inc.,  1993 


We’ve  just  completed  our 
latest  research  project, 
and  it  confirmed  something 
we  were  pretty  sure  of  all 
along:  our  eight  Booth  news¬ 
papers  serve  an  affluent  and 
active  group. 

Most  of  our  readers  live  in 
single  family  homes  which 
they  own,  and  most  are  spend¬ 
ing  lots  of  money  on  upkeep 
(which  they  can  afford 
because  40%  earn  $40,(X)0  per 
year  or  more).  Nearly  eight 
out  of  ten  adults  did  home 
improvements  in  the  past  year. 
And  the  yard?  Forty-four  per¬ 
cent  of  adults  here  live  in 
homes  with  a  yard  that’s  a  half 
acre  or  more  in  size.  More 
than  one-third  need  a  riding 
lawn  mower  or  tractor  to  cut 
the  grass. 

But  Booth  market  adults 
aren’t  all  work  and  no  play. 


Michigan  resorts  areas,  but 
other  Great  Lakes  areas, 
Canada,  Florida  and  the 
Carolinas  attract  many  travel¬ 
ers,  too. 

What  do  these  busy  people 
have  in  common?  More  than 
80%  of  them  read  a  daily  or 
Sunday  Booth  newspaper  in 
the  past  week.  No  other 
media  reaches  so  many  of 
them.  If  you  would  like  to 
know  more  about  this  remark¬ 
able  market  and  all  the  great 
stuff  we  offer  free  from  our 
marketing  department,  please 
call  Bev  Ohlman,  today  at 
616/459-3824. 


Sixty-three  percent  go  to  the 
movies;  59%  like  fairs  and 
festivals;  nearly  half  are 
“power  walkers’’;  a  third  fish, 
boat  and  camp.  Golf,  hunting, 
skiing  and  snowmobiling  are 
also  popular. 

And  they  travel.  Almost 
everyone  drove  one  of  their 
1 .9  cars  on  an  overnight  or 
day  trip  last  year,  averaging 
22.3  trips.  Twenty-seven  per¬ 
cent  flew,  an  average  of  4. 1 
times.  Seventy-seven  percent 
flew  to  their  vacation  destina¬ 
tion,  an  average  of  1.9  times. 

Three  out  of  four  of  our 
overnight  travelers  stayed  in  a 
hotel.  Three-in-ten  went 
camping.  One-quarter 
stayed  in  a  bed  &  break 
fast. 

Where ’d  they  go?  The 
most  popular  places  this 
year  have  been 


